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How  I came 


to  write 
this  book 


I HAVE  never  heard  of  a 
book  that  started  out 
with  a thank-you  and  a 
blessing.  But  that’s  the  way 
I’d  like  this  one  to  begin.  After  all,  in  this  book  that  has  to 
do  with  getting  the  best  out  of  life,  I am  putting  down 
just  what  is  in  my  heart.  Since  my  heart  is  full  of  gratitude 
for  the  wonderful  things  that  have  come  to  me,  I want  to 
say,  first  of  all,  a sincere  thank-you  to  each  one  of  you 
who  has  helped  me  to  build  a happy,  satisfying  life  in  spite 
of  my  handicap  of  blindness,  and  to  wish  a blessing  on  all 
who  read  these  pages. 


While  this  is  not  a cook  book,  it  was,  in  a way,  born  in 
die  kitchen.  As  many  of  you  know,  even  though  I am 
blind  I love  to  cook,  love  to  entertain  my  friends.  As  a 
result  of  this  interest  in  cooking,  there  were  several  years 
when  scarcely  a day  went  by  that  someone  did  not  call  up 
about  some  recipe. 

“Elena,”  one  would  say,  “what  kind  of  cheese  do  you 
use  in  making  those  stuffed  chile  peppers?”  Or,  “That 
was  a wonderful  dessert.  Will  you  give  me  the  recipe?” 
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Eventually  some  of  my  friends,  especially  some  of  the 
San  Francisco  home  economists,  started  talking  about  my 
putting  out  a recipe  book.  “Instead  of  your  telling  these 
recipes  to  us  one  by  one,”  they  said,  “why  not  put  them 
into  a book?  We’ll  help  you.” 

Bless  their  hearts,  they  did  just  that.  As  a result,  in  the 
summer  of  1944  I published  my  first  book,  ''Elenas 
Famous  Mexican  and  Spanish  Recipes.” 

Thanks  to  the  publicity  given  this  light-hearted  cook 
book  by  my  good  friends  of  the  press  and  radio,  a whole 
new  world  opened  up  for  me.  Very  soon  club  groups  were 
asking  me  to  speak  to  their  organizations.  This  made  me 
very  happy  because  I knew  that  it  would  mean  making 
new  friends,  creating  new  interests.  At  the  same  time  I 
was  scared  to  death ! How  could  I stand  up  there  before  a 
roomful  of  people  I couldn’t  even  see,  and  talk  for  half 
an  hour? 

But  my  husband,  Lawrence,  urged  me  to^  try.  And  so  ' 
I did.  Like  many  other  things  in  life  that  seem  so  impos- 
sible, it  really  didn’t  prove  so  difficult  once  I had  made  up 
my  mind  to  try.  From  the  very  beginning,  however,  I 
never  approached  a speech  without  a great  deal  of  prayer- 
ful thought.  I felt  that  if  I could  just  pass  along  some  of 
the  lessons  that  life  had  taught  me,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
bring  hope  and  encouragement  even  to  two  or  three  per- 
sons in  the  audience,  the  effort  would  be  worthwhile. 

Apparently  some  of  the  things  I said  did  find  their  way 
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into  the  hearts  of  some  of  the  listeners.  Anyway,  after 
almost  every  talk  several  persons  would  come  up  and  say, 
“You’ve  helped  me  to  see  things  in  a new  light.”  All  of 
this  made  me  very,  very  happy. 

Then,  just  as  I was  beginning  to  get  into  the  swing  of 
this  wonderful  new  life  that  had  opened  up  for  me, 
there  came  a new  blow — the  worst  that  had  yet  happened. 
My  husband  was  instantly  killed  in  an  automobile  accident. 

Now  my  cook  book  of  which  I had  been  so  proud,  my 
new  contacts  and  interests  which  I had  found  through 
my  speeches,  meant  nothing  to  me.  Now  I was  really 
alone  and  in  the  dark. 

But  friends,  old  and  new,  gave  me  what  I needed.  They 
encouraged  me  to  go  on,  take  part  in  things  as  I had  been 
doing,  give  the  talks  I had  promised  to  give. 

No  one  will  ever  know  how  hard  that  was  to  do.  At 
times  it  took  all  I had  of  self-control  to  stand  up  there  and 
talk.  But  something  had  happened!  Now  when  I talked 
with  a group  I felt  closer  than  ever  before  to  everyone 
present.  It  was  as  though  my  life  and  theirs  had  met  in  a 
common  pool  of  understanding. 

Eventually,  just  as  had  happened  with  the  recipes,  people 
began  saying,  “Elena,  whenever  you  give  a talk  or  when- 
ever we  visit  with  you  personally,  you  give  us  a lift;  you 
make  us  feel  that  life  is  really  worth  living.  Why  don’t 
you  put  some  of  your  thoughts  and  your  philosophy  into 
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a little  book,  just  as  you  did  your  Mexican  recipes?” 

These  comments  and  requests  made  me  feel  very  humble. 
If  my  experiences  and  thoughts  could  be  of  help  to  anyone 
else,  surely  I wanted  to  pass  them  along.  But  I didn’t  see 
how  I could  write  a book,  for  though  I do  use  the  type- 
writer, I can  not  go  over  what  I have  written,  and  edit  and 
rewrite  as  a sighted  person  can.  The  only  way  I could  work 
would  be  to  have  someone  put  my  thoughts  into  written 
words.  But  where  and  how  to  begin? 

Then,  as  is  usually  the  case,  something  happened  which 
pointed  the  way.  Mr.  L.  Q.  Lewis  of  the  Federal  Rehabili- 
tation Agency,  approached  me  with  the  idea  of  my  going 
over  to  a mountain  camp  near  Helena,  Montana,  to  teach 
cooking  and  household  arts  in  their  summer  school  for  the 
adult  blind.  He  explained  that  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Lions’  Club  of  that  state,  Montana  was  making  a 
sincere  effort  to  help  its  blind,  and  that  they  all  really 
did  need  me  as  one  of  the  teachers. 

The  idea  of  teaching  cooking  didn’t  worry  me.  After  all, 
I had  taught  cooking  in  the  San  Francisco  Center  for  the 
Blind  for  more  than  two  years,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  it. 
But  I was  appalled  at  the  thought  of  the  long  trip  from 
San  Francisco  to  Montana,  and  spending  a month  there 
among  strangers.  It’s  one  thing,  you  know,  to  go  on  a 
camping  or  cabin  trip  when  you  can  see,  but  life  in  a 
mountain  camp  when  you  are  really  in  the  dark  is  some- 
thing else  again! 
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But  Mr.  Lewis  had  said  that  they  needed  me.  And  I still 
like  adventure!  And  so,  the  last  of  June,  1946,  I boarded 
the  train  for  Helena  with  my  twelve-year-old  son,  Billy, 
and  my  guide  dog,  Chulita. 

I wish  there  were  space  here  to  tell  you  about  that  month 
in  Montana.  How  I enjoyed  working  with  the  thirty  blind 
adults  who  had  met  in  that  camp  high  in  the  mountains. 
How  I loved  the  people  of  that  friendly  state.  But  in  this 
chapter  I am  supposed  to  be  telling  how  I came  to  write 
this  book!  And  now  I am  getting  down  to  do  just  that. 

The  day  after  we  arrived  Mr.  Sharon  Cromeenes,  who 
had  charge  of  the  camp,  came  to  me  and  said, 
“Elena,  one  thing  we  need  here  is  someone  to  teach  a 
course  in  Practical  Living.  What  I have  in  mind  is  a course 
of  discussions  of  the  everyday  problems  of  living  and  get- 
ting along  with  people.  You  might  call  it  applied  psychol- 
ogy, I suppose.  I know  you  have  a full  schedule  with 
your  cooking  classes  and  all,  but  our  blind  people  need 
this  Practical  Living  course  almost  more  than  anything 
else.  If  you  don’t  teach  it,  we  may  have  to  give  up  the  idea.” 

When  I went  to  bed  that  night  I had  a long  argument 
with  myself.  “You’re  no  psychologist,”  insisted  one  set  of 
brain  cells.  “But  someone  has  to  teach  the  course,”  other 
cells  answered  back,  “and  while  it’s  true  you  have  no 
degree  in  psychology,  you  have  had  to  work  out  plenty 
of  problems  of  living,  both  before  you  lost  your  sight,  and 
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since  then,  too.  At  least  you  can  encourage  each  student 
to  help  himself!” 

You’ve  guessed  it.  I taught  the  course  in  Practical  Living. 
Every  day  the  thirty  blind  men  and  women,  ranging  in 
age  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  met  in  the  hall  under  the  big 
pines  and  together  we  talked  about  life : how  to  overcome 
fear  and  self-pity  . . . how  to  adjust  ourselves  to  life’s  prob- 
lems . . . how  to  make  people  love  us . . . how  we  must  learn 
to  laugh  . . . most  of  all  how  we  must  bring  happiness  to 
others  and  by  doing  so  find  real  happiness  for  ourselves. 

On  my  return  to  San  Francisco,  of  course,  I talked  over 
my  experiences  with  friends.  “That’s  the  basis  for  your 
book!”  they  said.  “After  all,  every  one  of  us  needs  these 
lessons  in  practical  living  just  as  did  those  blind  people  in 
Montana.” 

Then  it  was  that  Lou  Richardson,  who  had  helped  me 
so  much  in  bringing  out  my  recipe  book,  said,  “Elena,  you 
tell  me  what  you  want  to  say,  and  I’ll  put  the  words 
together.” 

This  book,  then,  that  you  have  in  your  hands  really  grew 
out  of  those  lessons  in  practical  living  as  worked  out  in 
that  Montana  camp  for  the  blind.  In  a sense,  it  is  my  per- 
sonal recipe  for  happiness.  It  is  Life — as  I see  it! — Elena. 
Spring  of  1947. 
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We  have  to 
begin  with 
ourselves 


Every  one  of  us  at  some 
time  or  another  gets 
to  feeling  that  the  whole 
world  is  against  us.  No 
one  else  has  so  heavy  a burden.  No  one  understands  or 
appreciates  what  we  are  going  through.  Even  those  we 
love  most  seem  to  have  failed  us.  In  short,  we  feel  very, 
very  sorry  for  ourselves. 

As  I look  back  now  to  that  period  shortly  before  my 
thirty-eighth  birthday,  I realize  that  I was  the  most  deso- 
late, despondent — yes,  and  disagreeable — person  you  could 
imagine.  I had  lost  my  sight  two  years  previously,  just 
two  months  before  Billy,  my  second  son,  was  born.  The 
doctor  had  told  me  that  my  condition  was  hopeless.  My 
blindness  had  forced  us  to  give  up  our  restaurant,  and, 
as  a result,  our  finances  were  in  a bad  way.  Our  home  was 
in  a state  of  confusion.  And  every  day,  instead  of  becoming 
reconciled  to  my  lot  in  life,  I was  becoming  more  and 
more  rebellious. 

That  birthday  marked  a turning  point  in  my  life.  For 
it  was  on  that  day  that  I made  up  my  mind  to  stop  being 
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a burden  on  my  long-suffering  family  and  friends. 

I still  don’t  know  just  what  it  was  that  made  me 
decide  to  change.  Perhaps  it  was  the  loving  thoughtfulness 
of  my  husband.  Perhaps  it  was  the  way  little  Billy  clung 
to  me. 

Perhaps  it  was  overhearing  young  Lawrence,  talking 
to  his  little  friends.  “My  mother  is  not  blind,”  I had  heard 
him  say  staunchly.  “She  just  has  a little  difficulty  with 
seeing.” 

Perhaps  it  was  the  quiet  encouragement  of  my  mother. 
Perhaps,  down  in  my  heart,  I was  ashamed  of  myself  for 
being  such  a load.  Anyway,  on  that  birthday,  I made  up 
my  mind  that  if  I couldn’t  do  anything  about  my  blind- 
ness, I could  at  least  do  something  about  myself;  that  I 
could  and  would  lead  a useful  life  in  spite  of  my  handicap; 
that  I would  make  a good  home  for  my  husband  and  our 
two  little  boys. 

This  is  not  the  story  of  how  I dismissed  the  maid  (she 
wasn’t  much  help  anyway!)  and  slowly  went  about 
re-learning  to  cook  and  keep  house  and  take  care  of  the 
baby  in  total  darkness.  It  isn’t  the  story  of  burned  fingers 
and  bumped  shins;  of  getting  spinach  into  Billy’s  eyes  and 
nose  as  I tried  to  feed  him  1 It  isn’t  the  story  of  discouraging 
upsets  and  set-backs,  nor  of  my  supreme  happiness  when 
my  husband  said:  “This  is  a wonderful  meal,  darling.  I 
guess  you’re  hired!” 
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The  point  I am  trying  to  bring  out  is  just  this.  The  whole 
world  had  seemed  wrong;  everyone  had  seemed  to  be 
against  me.  It  wasn’t  until  I changed  myself  that  the  world 
turned  over  and  life  became  worth  living.  I was  still 
blind.  But  suddenly  the  people  who  had  seemed  strange 
and  indifferent  became  wonderful.  I began  to  have  fun! 

No  two  lives  are  the  same,  of  course;  no  two  sets  of 
problems  are  the  same.  Your  problem,  for  example, 
may  be  one  of  loneliness.  You  feel  that  people  do  not  like 
you.  Nothing  you  do  seems  to  please  them.  No  one  makes 
a fuss  over  you.  ...  Or  your  job  is  all  wrong.  You  aren’t 
being  advanced  as  you  feel  you  should  be.  The  work  is  too 
hard.  The  boss  or  the  school  principal  is  unfair  in  his 
demands.  Everyone  in  the  office  is  jealous  and  uncoopera- 
tive. ...  Or  something  has  gone  wrong  with  your  marriage. 
Your  husband  no  longer  loves  you.  Your  wife  doesn’t 
understand  you.  The  children  are  critical,  no  longer  take 
you  into  their  confidence. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  even  those  we  love  are  some- 
times thoughtless,  seemingly  unkind;  jobs  are  often  diffi- 
cult and  the  demands  made  on  us  seem  unreasonable.  But 
granted  all  that,  isn’t  it  worthwhile — before  condemning 
others  or  laying  the  blame  on  circumstances— to  do  a little 
analyzing  of  ourselves  ? 

Take  that  matter  of  loneliness,  for  example,  of  feeling 
left  out  of  things.  There’s  really  just  one  solution.  That  is 
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to  begin  by  feeling  love  for  those  around  you.  I’ve  learned 
that  it  isn’t  what  we  do  for  people  that  counts.  It’s  not 
what  we  say  to  them.  It’s  how  we  feel  towards  them. 

I RECALL  one  time  when  a friend  and  I were  coming 
home  in  a taxicab  from  a meeting.  Instead  of  visiting 
happily  about  the  program,  Angela  kept  up  a constant 
recital  of  how  unhappy  she  was.  Her  husband  wasn’t  suc- 
cessful enough  to  give  her  the  kind  of  house  and  clothes 
she  wanted,  and  on  top  of  that  he  was  threatening  to  leave 
her.  She  felt  that  she  was  too  old  to  go  back  into  the 
business  world;  life  seemed  very  dark  to  her  indeed. 
Finally  she  said,  “Elena,  what  would  you  do  under  these 
circumstances?” 

“Well,”  I replied,  “first  of  all  I would  decide  whether 
or  not  I really  loved  Mario.  If  I did.  I’d  let  him  know  it  in 
every  way  possible.  I’d  make  him  feel  that  I was  proud  of 
him.  Instead  of  nagging  at  him.  I’d  use  the  ‘bologna  sys- 
tem’.” Then  I laughed  and  explained  that  that’s  what  a 
lawyer  friend  of  ours  calls  giving  compliments  about  little 
things  in  order  to  bring  out  the  best  in  people. 

“After  all,  Angela,”  I went  on,  “if  you’ve  been  talking 
to  Mario  as  you  have  been  talking  to  me.  I’m  not  surprised 
that  he  is  thinking  of  walking  out!” 

We  talked  on  and  on  until  we  reached  home.  To  make 
a long  story  short,  we  went  in  and  phoned  Mario  to  come 
on  out  for  dinner.  That  morning  I had  made  up  a big 
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batch  of  Mexican  spaghetti  sauce,  so  it  took  just  a few 
minutes  to  cook  a kettle  of  macaroni  to  make  what  some 
of  my  friends  call  Mexaroni.  We  tossed  a green  salad, 
heated  French  bread,  and  soon  sat  down  to  a satisfying 
supper.  We  ate  and  talked  and  sang  and  laughed.  And 
Angela  and  Mario  went  home  hand  in  hand.  Yes,  they 
still  have  times  when  they  disagree  violently,  but  they  are 
still  together. 

The  pay-off  to  this  story  came,  however,  when  months 
afterward  I called  for  a taxicab.  As  I came  down  the  steps 
with  my  guide  dog,  Chulita,  the  taxi  driver  came  up  to 
meet  us.  He  took  my  hand.  “Lady,  I’ve  sure  been  hoping 
I’d  see  you  again,”  he  said.  “You  don’t  know  it,  but  you 
saved  our  home!” 

Then  he  went  on  to  tell  about  the  time  he  overheard  my 
visiting  with  a woman  in  the  cab  he  was  driving.  At  that 
time  he  was  having  home  difficulties,  too,  but  somehow  it 
had  never  occurred  to  him  to  look  to  himself  for  a solution 
to  their  problems. 

“Some  of  the  things  you  told  that  lady  stuck  in  my 
mind,”  he  said.  “I  began  with  myself,  just  like  you  told 
her  to  do.  I bragged  up  my  wife;  showed  her  I was  proud 
of  her.  And,  sure  enough,  things  straightened  out.” 

In  the  other  chapters  of  this  book,  you  will  find  other 
incidents  of  men  and  women  who  found  the  solution  to 
their  problems  when  they  “began  with  themselves.”  But 
these  illustrations  are  enough  for  now. 
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During  the  years  that  I have  been  blind,  thoughtful 
persons  have  frequently  come  in  to  read  to  me. 
Even  though  I do  read  Braille,  it  is  much  more  pleasant  to 
hear  a friendly  voice  in  the  darkness.  During  the  United 
Nations  Conference  here  in  San  Francisco  in  1945,  a friend 
read  to  me  the  “Prayer  for  Peace”  by  St.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
which  one  of  the  newspapers  printed  at  that  time.  (San 
Francisco  having  been  named  in  honor  of  St.  Francis, 
it  all  fitted  into  the  picture.)  When  she  had  finished,  I 
asked  her  to  read  the  following  lines  to  me  several  times 
so  that  they  would  be  fixed  in  my  memory.  Here  they  are, 
as  I remember  them: 

. . Where  there  is  hatred,  let  me  sow  love; 

Where  there  is  injury,  pardon. 

Where  there  is  douht,  faith; 

Where  there  is  despair,  hope. 

Where  there  is  darkness,  light. 

Where  there  is  sadness,  joy. 

‘'Oh,  Divine  Master,  grant  that  1 may  not  so  much  see\ 
to  be  consoled  as  to  console;  to  be  understood  as  to 
to  understand;  to  be  loved,  as  to  love  ...” 

Yes,  as  I see  it,  we  have  to  begin  with  ourselves.  And  we 
must  begin  by  filling  our  hearts  with  love  for  others.  It’s 
the  only  way.  Believe  me! 
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Fear  was 
my  greatest 
handicap 

his  hearing  or  his  arm  or  leg?  Or  do  you  think  of  the 
word  in  its  true  sense  and  in  relation  to  yourself  ? A handi- 
cap, you  know,  is  any  disability  that  keeps  you  from  enjoy- 
ing life  to  its  fullest. 

My  own  obvious  handicap,  of  course,  is  blindness.  Yours 
may  b,e  shyness  or  over-sensitiveness,  or  an  unfortunate 
temper,  or  lack  of  ambition,  or  a jealous  disposition.  It  may 
be  a limited  education,  or  lack  of  skill,  or  a pessimistic 
approach  to  life.  But  one  thing  is  certain — practically 
every  one  of  us  is  handicapped  in  one  way  or  another,  and 
not  all  of  the  handicaps  are  physical! 

Of  all  the  handicaps  that  afflict  us,  the  greatest  by  far  is 
fear.  All  of  us  have  it.  All  must  work  to  conquer  it. 

We  are  afraid  of  losing  the  job  we  now  have,  yet  afraid 
to  take  a new  one  for  fear  we  may  fail  in  it.  We  are  afraid 
to  let  the  children  out  of  our  sight  for  fear  something  will 
happen  to  them.  We  are  afraid  to  buy  that  new  home  for 


WHEN  you  hear  the 
word  handicap,  do 
you  perhaps  think  of  some- 
one who  has  lost  his  sight  or 
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fear  we’ll  not  be  able  to  meet  the  payments.  We’re  afraid  of 
old  age,  afraid  of  losing  our  health,  afraid  for  our  loved 
ones,  afraid  of  life. 

IN  my  experience  in  teaching  the  blind,  the  conquering 
of  fear  is  the  hardest  lesson  of  all  to  teach — and  to  learn. 
When  a blind  person  takes  up  cooking,  for  example,  the 
first  thing  he  must  learn  is  not  to  be  afraid  of  fire,  of  burns, 
of  knives  and  sharp  instruments.  He  must  light  the  range 
over  and  over  until  it  becomes  a natural  operation  to  him. 
He  must  learn  to  bring  his  hand  close  to  the  heat  to  see 
how  the  dish  is  cooking.  He  must  learn  to  pour  boiling 
water;  to  test  the  doneness  of  meat  by  touching  the  hot 
roast  or  chops  with  his  fingers.  He  must  learn  to  pare  pota- 
toes, to  mince  onions,  to  carve  meat.  Once  he  learns  not 
to  be  afraid,  he  is  on  his  way  to  being  a cook. 

The  same  holds  true  when  a blind  person  walks  along 
the  street.  He  knows  that  there  may  be  dangers  ahead, 
but  he  must  learn  to  walk  with  confidence,  trusting 
serenely  that  his  guide  dog  or  his  cane  or  his  companion 
will  bring  him  safely  to  his  destination.  He  must  have 
faith  that  if  he  does  come  upon  some  obstacle  there  will 
be  someone  there — probably  a stranger — who  will  see  to 
it  that  he  gets  safely  past  the  danger  point. 

It  is  pathetic,  I imagine,  to  see  a blind  person  starting 
out  for  the  first  time — timid,  tentative  in  his  steps.  But 
when  he  reaches  the  point  in  his  training  when  he  can  go 
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forth  confidently  you  can  rejoice,  for  you  know  that  he  is 
on  his  way  to  conquering  fear. 

Yes,  fear  is  the  blind  person’s  greatest  handicap.  Is  it 
yours,  too? 


FEW  years  ago,  soon  after  I had  made  the  start 


JL  A-  toward  rehabilitating  myself,  I heard  a radio 
review  of  the  book,  '‘W at{e  Up  and  Live,’'  by  Dorothea 
Brande.  Most  of  what  the  reviewer  said  about  the  book 
has  slipped  my  mind.  But  I distinctly  remember  this 
thought  that  was  quoted  from  it: 

''We  must  act  as  if  it  were  impossible  to  fail” 

Those  words,  “Act  as  if  it  were  impossible  to  fail,”  have 
stayed  with  me  ever  since,  have  helped  me  over  many  hard 
places  in  life:  when  I was  re-learning  to  cook  and  keep 
house ; when  I began  to  teach  cooking  to  the  blind ; when 
we  brought  out  the  cook  book — which  meant  signing  a 
note  to  pay  for  the  first  printing,  wondering  all  the  time 
if  the  book  would  really  sell.  I recalled  the  phrase,  too, 
when  I began  to  give  talks  to  clubs;  when  I was  called 
upon  to  teach  that  course  in  Practical  Living  in  the  Mon- 
tana summer  school  for  the  adult  blind.  . . . 

Please  don’t  get  the  impression  that  I am  not  afraid  of 
anything.  I am — terribly  so  at  times.  But  I do  know  that 
we  can  do  much  to  conquer  our  fear;  we  can  learn  to  walk 
with  confidence,  even  when  we  do  not  know  what  is 
beyond;  we  can  act  as  if  it  were  impossible  to  fail. 
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I RECALL  one  evening  soon  after  the  cook  book  came  off 
the  press.  My  husband  and  I had  invited  in  a few 
friends  to  help  us  celebrate  the  occasion.  After  dinner  there 
was  singing  and  dancing  and  much  gaiety.  Then  someone 
said,  “Come  on,  Elena,  do  the  Hat  Dance  for  us!” 

For  the  Mexican  Hat  Dance,  as  you  .probably  know,  a 
big  sombrero  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  Then  to 
rapid,  spinning  music  the  couple  dances  and  swings 
around  the  hat.  My  partner  and  I didn’t  do  it  particu- 
larly well— after  all,  I could  be  guided  only  by  his  touch. 
But  we  did  it,  finishing  to  a great  burst  of  friendly  ap- 
plause. 


When  I sat  down,  breathless  and  laughing,  I reached  out 
to  see  who  was  beside  me  on  the  chesterfield.  (It  is  always 
comforting  to  hold  the  hand  of  the  person  next  to  me,  for 
it  makes  me  feel  a part  of  the  group  around  me.)  It  was 
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Florence,  a quiet  little  woman — the  timid  type. 

“Oh,  Elena,”  she  said,  “I  was  worried  every  minute  for 
fear  you  would  fall!” 

I pressed  her  hand.  “If  you  won’t  tell  anyone.  I’ll  tell 
you  a secret,”  I whispered.  “I  was  scared,  too!”  ' 

Florence  knew — and  I knew — that  she  was  afraid  of 
everything.  But  I knew  what  she  has  still  to  learn — that 
when  we  act  as  if  it  were  impossible  to  fail,  we  are  much 
more  certain  to  succeed  in  whatever  we  attempt. 

But  you  are  probably  saying,  “That’s  fine.  But  let’s  hear 
how  you  can  go  about  getting  rid  of  fear!” 

The  answer  to  that — and  you  know  it  as  well  as  I do — 
is  to  have  faith.  We  must  have  faith  in  ourselves,  and  faith 
in  something  bigger  and  beyond  ourselves.  We  must  feel 
that,  whatever  happens,  God  is  with  us.  The  Unseen  Hand 
is  there  to  guide  us,  provided  we  first  make  the  effort  to 
help  ourselves.  If  I did  not  sincerely  believe  the  truth  of 
that  statement,  I should  be  a very  lonely  and  defeated 
person  indeed. 

There  is  one  practical  angle  that  might  well  be  discussed 
here,  and  that  is  the  importance  of  not  being  self-conscious. 
If  the  blind  person  feels  that  someone  is  watching  him,  he 
is  likely  to  stumble.  If  the  shy  person  thinks  only  of  him- 
self as  he  steps  forth  on  that  new  job,  or  on  the  dance  floor, 
or  to  meet  a new  person,  he  cannot  be  at  his  best.  It  is  only 
when  we  forget  ourselves  and  our  fears  that  we  swing 
into  step. 
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Along  that  line,  I recall  an  incident  in  our  cooking 
_ class.  Try  as  I would,  I could  not  get  Oscar  to  take 
part  in  the  activities.  He  was  afraid  to  try  anything.  Afraid 
to  break  the  egg  into  his  hand  and  let  the  white  slide 
through  his  lingers  (which  is  our  way  of  separating  the 
yolk  from  the  white).  Afraid  to  pour  hot  coffee  for  fear  he 
would  miss  the  cup.  Afraid  to  wash  the  dishes  for  fear  he 
might  find  a sharp  knife  in  the  dishpan.  Finally  I asked 
him  to  be  the  guardian  of  a little  girl  whose  fright  of  every- 
thing was  a pitiable  thing. 

“Now,  Oscar,”  I said,  “Francesca  lost  her  sight  just  a few 
months  ago.  She  is  still  terribly  afraid  of  things.  I want  you 
to  work  right  here  beside  her  and  protect  her;  help  her  to 
follow  the  lesson;  show  her  what  to  do.”  Thus  appealed  to, 
Oscar  forgot  himself.  Soon  he  was  an  enthusiastic  member 
of  the  class,  frying  sausages  with  the  best  of  them ! 

Yes,  we  are  all  handicapped  in  one  way  or  another.  And 
our  greatest  handicap^of  all  is  fear. 


\ 
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There's 
nothing  like 
keeping  busy 

are,  then,  that  a psychologist  would  say  that  you  are  not 
working  to  full  capacity,  not  using  your  capabilities  to  best 
advantage. 

I make  no  pretense  of  being  a psychologist,  but  I do 
know  that  if  we  want  to  get  the  most  out  of  living,  there’s 
nothing  like  keeping  busy — especially  when  we  are  doing 
for  others. 

Except  for  those  two  awful  years  at  the  beginning  of  my 
blindness,  I have  always  worked.  And  I thank  God  that  I 
have  needed  to! 

My  earliest  recollection  of  my  childhood  days  in  Mexico 
was  helping  my  mother  in  the  kitchen  of  the  inn  which 
she  and  my  father  had  in  a small  gold-mining  town  near 
Mexico  City.  Mother  had  a number  of  servants,  of  course, 
to  help  with  the  work,  but  she  was  the  one  who  actually 
prepared  the  meals.  No  hands  but  hers  were  permitted  to 
touch  her  Arroz  con  Polio  (Chicken  with  Rice) ; her  Esto- 


A RE  you  unhappy,  rest- 
JTjL,  less,  moody,  always 
wishing  vaguely  for  “some- 
thing to  happen”  ? Chances 
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fado  a la  Espanola  (Spanish  Stew).  Even  so,  she  took  time 
to  teach  me  how  to  do  things. 

It  wasn’t  enough  that  I string  the  bright  red  chiles  and 
hang  them  to  dry  in  the  sun;  not  enough  that  I grind  the 
comino  seeds  in  the  little  molcajete;  not  enough  that  I do 
other  “little  girl”  tasks.  No,  indeed,  I must  dampen  and 
heat  the  tortillas  just  right,  season  sauces,  garnish  big  plat- 
ters of  meats  and  salads.  It  was  as  though  Mama,  with  the 
insight  and  foresight  of  all  good  mothers,  could  see  that 
some  day  I would  be  deeply  grateful  for  having  learned 
such  skills. 

By  the  time  I was  twelve,  there  were  five  of  us  ninitos. 

As  I was  the  oldest  of  the  lot.  Mother  came  to  depend 
on  me  more  and  more,  especially  after  we  came  to  the 
United  States  to  settle  in  what  is  to  me  still  the  most  won- 
derful place  in  the  world — San  Francisco!  Being  the  only 
one  of  the  family  who  could  read  and  write  English,  I 
became  interpreter  and  marketer  for  the  family,  as  well 
as  perpetual  “baby  sitter”  to  our  little  brood.  In  addition, 
I usually  had  one  money-making  project  or  another  going 
— such  as  that  of  selling  tamales  which  Mother  made. 
(That  was  necessary  because  the  income  from  my  father’s 
properties  in  Mexico,  which  he  had  expected  would  keep 
us  comfortably  in  our  new  homeland,  were  cut  off  com- 
pletely by  the  Madero  revolution.)  For  a twelve-year-old, 
I was  pretty  busy! 
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As  I look  back  over  those  early  days,  I can  not  be  grate- 
ful enough  that  I learned  to  cook  when  I did,  for 
that  art  has  meant  much  to  me  through  all  the  years.  Not 
only  has  it  brought  me  great  satisfaction  and  joy  (I’m 
still  happiest  when  I’m  in  the  kitchen  preparing  a good 
meal  for  those  I love)  but  my  ability  to  cook  has  actually 
provided  a living  for  us  in  a number  of  instances. 

During  the  depression  of  the  1930’s,  for  example,  my 
husband  simply  could  not  find  work.  Finally  I said,  “Well, 
there  is  one  thing  we  can  do,  and  that  is  to  serve  meals  to 
'paying  guests’  right  here  in  our  flat.  Depression  or  no  de- 
pression, people  are  still  going  to  eat!  And  if  we  serve 
our  guests  really  good,  genuine  Mexican  and  Spanish 
food,  I am  confident  they  will  come  back  and  bring  their 
friends!” 

Out  of  that  little  restaurant  in  our  Green  Street  flat  came 
our  big  Mexican  restaurant  on  Mason  Street  in  down- 
town San  Francisco.  We  called  it  Elenas  Mexican  Village, 
and  it  was  thriving  beautifully — when,  in  its  fourth  year, 
I lost  my  sight  and  we  had  to  close  out  the  business.  . . . 

The  point  I have  been  trying  to  bring  out  is  that  keep- 
ing busy  helped  me  to  build  a happy  childhood;  helped 
me  to  make  a happy  home;  helped  us  to  face  hard  times. 
And  more  than  ever  it  now  helps  me  to  enjoy  life  in  spite 
of  my  blindness. 

As  I look  about  me  (we  blind  have  a way  of  “looking,” 
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you  know)  I am  sadly  amazed  at  the  numbers  of  per- 
sons— children,  young  adults,  middle-aged  and  old — who 
are  discouraged,  discontented,  out  of  humor  generally, 
simply  because  they  are  not  putting  their  energies  to  work 
at  something  worthwhile. 

Take  the  children.  Those  of  us  who  are  mothers  or 
teachers  know  that  the  busy  child  is  the  well  adjusted  child, 
especially  when  he  feels  that  he  is  doing  something  impor- 
tant. My  Billy,  for  example,  is  never  happier  than  when — 
of  all  things — ^he  is  making  doughnuts.  Someone  gave  us 
one  of  those  little  doughnut  guns  that  shoot  out  the  dough- 
nut dough  in  amazing  fashion.  It  seems  to  me  that  every 
time  I get  the  kitchen  cleaned  up,  Billy  wants  to  surprise 
his  older  brother,  Lawrence — whom  he  idolizes — by  mak- 
ing a batch  of  doughnuts.  I know  that  when  he  finishes 
(even  though  he  makes  a boy-like  attempt  to  clean  up 
the  mess)  there  will  still  be  grease  spatters  on  the  stove, 
sugar  on  the  floor.  But  I still  say  it’s  worth  while!  It’s 
worth  while  for  Billy  to  keep  busy,  especially  when  he 
feels  that  he  is  doing  something  for  someone  else.  Yes, 
and  it’s  probably  worth  while  for  me  to  have  to  clean  up 
that  kitchen  again!  After  all,  isn’t  it  just  a part  of  building 
happy  family  relationships.^ 

Frequently  when  visiting  with  a young  man  or  woman 
I sense  a lack  of  interest  in  life,  a what’s-the-use  atti- 
tude that  certainly  doesn’t  belong  with  youth.  Then  I long 
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to  say,  “Snap  out  of  it,  Ruth.  Have  another  baby,  or  learn 
to  be  a really  good  cook,  or  be  active  in  the  Parent-Teach- 
ers’ Association.  Don’t  vv^aste  your  life  in  vaguely  wishing 
that  things  were  more  interesting.”  Or,  “Jack,  why  don’t 
you  take  an  evening  course  in  photography,  or  paint  the 
kitchen,  or  plant  a garden?”  There  are  so  many  things  to 
do  in  this  world,  so  much  joy  to  be  had  in  the  doing,  it 
seems  to  me  nothing  short  of  tragic  for  anyone — especially 
a young  person — not  to  work  enthusiastically  to  full 
capacity. 

Then  there  are  the  men  and  women  of  my  own  age 
group.  (I’m  almost  fifty,  but  don’t  tell  anyone.)  If  we 
were  to  put  all  of  our  unused  energy  to  work,  we  could 
do  much  to  improve  this  world  we  live  in.  As  it  is,  middle- 
aged  people  seem  to  me  to  fall  into  three  groups:  those 
who  spend  so  much  time  in  feeling  sorry  for  themselves 
that  they  haven’t  time  for  anything  else ; those  who  spend 
so  much  time  having  a “good  time,”  they  haven’t  time 
for  anyone  except  themselves;  those  who,  as  the  saying 
goes,  “lose  themselves  in  the  loving  service  of  others.” 
You  know  as  well  as  I which  of  all  these  gets  the  most  fun 
out  of  living. 

ONE  point  that  seems  to  me  worth  stressing  is  how  we 
work  ahead  in  this  life  according  to  some  pattern 
which,  at  the  time,  we  do  not  recognize  or  comprehend. 
Now  I can  see  how,  by  mastping  the  skills  of  cooking  and 
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running  a business  years  ago,  my  days  of  blindness  have 
been  brightened  and  blessed.  I can  even  say  truthfully  that 
many  of  my  dearest  new  friends  have  become  my  friends 
because  of  my  cooking!  Often,  you  see,  one  or  another 
friend  has  said,  “Elena,  Fd  love  to  bring  So-and-so  to  see 
you  when  she  comes  to  town.  I think  you’d  like  each 
other!”  And  quite  often  Fve  said,  “Oh,  do  come,  and 
bring  her  (or  him)  to  dinner.”  No,  I know  it  isn’t  the 
food  or  the  cooking  that  makes  the  new  friend — but  it 
does  provide  the  setting,  and  allows  time  for  getting  a new 
friendship  under  way. 

The  young  man  working  overtime  at  his  job  is  stacking 
up  experience  and  skill  and  judgment  that  will  pay  divi- 
dends later.  The  mother  who  gives  extra  thought  and 
hours  to  the  intelligent  training  of  her  children  is  build- 
ing up  contentment  and  satisfaction  for  her  later  years, 
when  those  children  have  developed  into  the  well-adjusted, 
mature,  responsible  grown-ups  she  wanted  them  to  be. 
Everything  we  learn,  every  friend  we  make,  every  good 
thought  that  we  put  into  motion  has  a way  of  coming 
back' to  us.  And  it’s  never  too  late  to  start! 

Yes,  it  pays  to  be  busy;  it  pays  off  in  more  ways  than 
one.  We  hear  a good  deal  these  days  about  taking  a 
“rest  cure,”  but  give  me  the  “work  cure”  every  time. 

If  you  went  (as  I did)  to  Horace  Mann  Grammar  School 
here  in  San  Francisco — or,  come  to  think  of  it,  wherever 
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you  went — chances  are  these  lines  were  in  your  fifth  grade 
reader: 

"T here  is  always  wor\ — and  tools  to  wor\  withal. 

And  blessed  are  the  hands  of  toil.” 

In  fifth  grade,  I hadn’t  much  idea  what  Jarnes  Russell 
Lowell  was  talking  about  when  he  wrote  those  words.  But 
now  I know,  and  I am  very,  very  sure  that  he  was  right! 
Blessed  indeed  are  the  hands  and  the  minds  and  the  hearts 
that  work  to  capacity! 
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haunter 

and  fun  are  'W'chaT.i'Z  RLt 
important 

said:  “Elena,  it  isn’t  enough  for  you  to  say  that  laughter 
is  important,  that  we  must  let  ourselves  go,  be  merry,  get 
fun  out  of  living.  Why  not  give  some  how’s  and  why’s 
Point  out  the  ‘angles’.^” 

All  right,  here  are  the  “angles,”  as  I see  them. 

First  Angle.  We  need  to  laugh,  to  he  joyous,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  relieve  tension  in  those  around  us. 

You’ve  all  seen  how  this  works.  Some  member  of  the 
family  has  the  blues — or  the  sulks — making  everyone  else 
uncomfortable.  Finally  someone,  probably  one  of  the 
youngsters,  comes  up  with  a bit  of  foolishness  that  forces 
the  gloomy  one  to  laugh  in  spite  of  himself.  The  strain  is 
relieved  and  everything  is  all  right.  Or  a wife  gets  worked 
up  and  begins  scolding  her  husband  for  his  shortcomings. 
Instead  of  answering  by  pointing  out  her  own  faults,  he 
puts  on  a humorously  sad  face  and  says,  a la  Abbott  and 
Costello,  “I’m  a ba-a-ad  boy!”  What  can  his  wife  do  but 
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laugh — and  where  has  the  impending  quarrel  gone?  Or 
a group  is  sitting  around  ill  at  ease,  no  one  quite  knowing 
what  to  do  or  say.  Then  someone  with  a merry  heart  and 
a gift  for  foolishness  comes  onto  the  scene,  and  the  party, 
is  off  to  a good  start;  the  tension  has  disappeared  into 
thin  air. 

Often  when  I am  being  introduced  to  a group  to  whom 
I am  to  speak,  I feel  a tightening  in  the  audience.  I can 
almost  hear  people  saying,  “Dear,  dear,  that  poor  blind 
woman ! Her  life  must  be  very  sad.  This  is  probably  going 
to  be  a hard  afternoon.  . . .”  When  this  is  in  the  air,  I 
make  it  a point  to  tell  a silly  incident  (usually  something 
that  pokes  fun  at  myself)  almost  as  soon  as  I get  up  to 
talk.  Then  I laugh  heartily  at  my  little  joke.  The  audience 
laughs  with  me.  They  are  relieved,  I feel  at  ease,  and  the 
speech  is  on  its  way. 

Second  Angle.  We  need  to  find  our  fun  in  the  every- 
day life  around  us.  If  we  don’t,  well  never  get  much  of 
it  in  this  world. 

Many  persons  seem  to  feel  that  in  order  to  get  a lift 
they  must  do  something  exciting,  such  as  take  a trip,  or 
go  to  a show,  or  buy  a new  hat,  or  go  to  a night  club  or 
a party.  Those  trips  and  treats  do,  of  course,  give  us 
something  new  to  think  about,  but  they  are  not  enough. 
If  we  are  really  to  get  much  joy  out  of  living,  we  must 
find  our  fun  in  the  everyday  things  around  us — the 
whimsical  things  the  children  say,  the  neighborhood  jokes. 
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the  antics  of  the  family  pet,  and  other  simple  “funnies.” 

Whether  we  go  to  school  or  keep  house  or  work  at  a 
job,  we  are  bound  to  run  into  dozens  of  little  incidents 
every  day  that  make  for  merriness,  if  we  just  let  ourselves 
go  and  laugh  at  them. 

Take  the  cooking  classes  for  the  blind,  for  example. 
You  might  think  that  in  a group  of  blind  men  and 
women,  all  working  hard  to  learn  a skill,  the  lesson 
would  surely  be  a serious  affair.  But  I can  honestly  say 
that  I have  never  laughed  more  nor  been  in  gayer  com- 
pany than  in  some  of  those  classes.  There  was  the  time 
we  were  making  pancakes.  Henry  flipped  his  so  high  it 
didn’t  come  down  on  the  griddle.  We  all  started  “look- 
ing” for  Henry’s  lost  pancake,  feeling  around  on  the  stove 
and  oh  the  floor.  Finally  we  located  it  sticking  on  the 
wall!  Laughing  hilariously  over  that  incident,  Mabel 
made  the  same  mistake — only  her  pancake  came  down 
on  poor  Henry’s  head. 

Yes,  we  do  well  to  look  around  us  for  the  smiles  of  the 
day,  and  to  bring  our  smiles  of  the  day  home  to  the  ones 
we  love. 

Third  Angle.  We  need  to  practice  being  light-hearted. 
Laughter  is  an  art  that  can  be  lost  if  it  isnt  used! 

Joyousness  doesn’t  come  naturally  to  everyone.  But 
it  is  an  art  that  anyone  can  learn.  As  I see  it,  it  starts  with 
love  in  our  hearts.  We  want  those  we  love  to  be  happy. 
For  that  reason  we  do  not  dwell  on  our  troubles,  do  not 
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talk  incessantly  of  things  that  are  sad  and  discouraging. 
In  other  words,  out  of  consideration  for  others  we  adopt 
a cheerful  viewpoint.  As  we  do  that,  we  find  ourselves 
looking  for  pleasant  things  to  report  or  discuss.  And  it’s 
just  a step  from  there  to  being  genuinely  joyful,  getting 
fun  out  of  life.  The  more  we  practice  the  art  of  merriness 
the  easier  it  becomes. 

Fourth  Angle.  We  need  to  develop  the  fun  side  in 
others. 

The  child  or  the  adult  who  does  not  laugh  easily  is 
almost  always  self-conscious.  I am  convinced  that  one  of 
the  best  ways  of  helping  such  individuals  is  to  encourage 
them  in  developing  a love  of  fun;  get  them  to  laugh  with 
us.  We  have  all  known  children  who  learned  to  overcome 
their  fears  and  awkwardness  because  a wise  mother  or 
father  laughed  with  them — never  at  them.  We  have  all 
seen  painfully  shy  adults  lose  their  shyness  when  they 
were  in  the  company  of  happy-go-lucky  friends. 

One  middle-aged  woman  of  my  acquaintance  was  helped 
out  of  her  inferiority  complex  by  two  friends  who  conspired 
to  make  her  feel  that  she  was  really  a very  witty  person. 
They  laughed  with  her  whenever  she  made  some  feeble 
attempt  at  a joke.  They  complimented  her  upon  having 
a good  sense  of  humor.  Finally  the  woman,  bolstered  by 
her  reputation  for  wit  and  humor,  actually  began  to  live 
up  to  it.  Now  she  is  almost  the  life  of  the  party — at  least 
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she  joins  in  the  fun,  and  is  no  longer  shy  and  miserable. 
At  last  she  has  learned  to  laugh. 

Fifth  Angle.  We  need  to  keep  in  mind  always  that 
when  laughter  or  fun  brings  heartaches  and  embarrass- 
ment to  others,  it  is  neither  in  good  taste  nor  amusing. 

I am  glad  to  see  a drive  being  made  against  telling  jokes 
that  belittle  Jews  or  Italians  or  Irish  or  Negroes  or  those 
of  any  other  nationality  or  race.  And  I look  forward  to 
the  day  when  more  of  us  will  have  the  courage  not  to 
laugh  when  something  sarcastic  is  said,  no  matter  how 
clever  the  remark  may  be. 

Sixth  Angle.  We  need  to  remember  that  sometimes  our 
fun  and  spontaneity  will  be  misunderstood.  There  are  al- 
ways natural  worriers,  proverbial  “wet  blankets”  who  feel 
that  we  are  taking  life  too  lightly  unless  we  go  about 
wearing  a long  face. 

That  reminds  me  of  our  experience  with  the  piano.  As 
I have  mentioned  before,  we  really  had  some  tough  times 
when  we  first  came  to  San  Francisco.  Father’s  money  was 
tied  up  in  Mexican  property.  Due  to  his  not  speaking 
English  it  was  hard  for  him  to  find  work  in  this  strange 
new  land.  But  eventually  he  got  a job.  The  trips  to  the 
pawn  shop  with  Mother’s  lace  mantilla  grew  farther  and 
farther  apart.  We  had  our  budget  troubles — plenty  of 
them — but,  even  so,  we  decided  to  buy  the  piano  we  had 
seen  pictured  in  the  mail  order  catalog.  It  cost  five  dollars 
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down  and  five  dollars  every  month  until  the  full  $150 
would  be  paid.  We  had  the  five  dollars  for  the  first  pay- 
ment, so  we  bought  the  piano! 

I can  still  see  the  faces  of  some  of  the  neighbors  when 
that  piano  came  into  the  house.  I can  still  hear  them  say- 
ing, “Well,  what  won’t  that  Spanish  family  do  next.^ 
Imagine  their  buying  a piano!  I’ll  bet  they  don’t  know 
where  their  next  month’s  rent  is  coming  from!” 

The  neighbors  were  probably  right  about  the  rent — 
but,  of  course,  when  rent-day  came  we  paid  it.  And  how 
we  loved  that  piano.  We  sang,  we  danced,  we  laughed  at 
little  Manuel’s  antics  as  he  tried  to  jig.  Hardships  might 
be  all  about  us,  but  we  were  happy  and  gay  in  spite  of 
them. 

Now  that  I look  back  on  it  all,  I realize  that  my  father 
and  mother  were  very  wise  indeed.  They  were  giving  us 
something  more  precious  than  comfort  or  worldly  posses- 
sions, for  they  were  teaching  us  the  importance  of  laugh- 
ter and  love.  And  they  were  showing  us  that  laughter  and 
love  go  together  in  some  miraculous  sort  of  way. 

Yes,  there  are  many  important  angles  to  lighthearted- 
ness, joyousness  and  fun.  It’s  well  to  cultivate  the  habit  of 
laughter  and  gaiety  especially  in  the  home.  For  where 
there  is  laughter  of  this  kind,  there  is  love  and  harmony 
and  happiness  and  hope. 
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6 


In  order  to 
live^  we  must 
learn  to  give 

Spanish,  you  see  at  a glance  that  it  is  much  the  same  as 
that  line  in  the  Bible,  “It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive.” 

I like  to  think  of  “giving”  in  its  widest  meaning.  To  my 
mind  it  is  the  greatest  source  of  happiness  in  the  world, 
provided  we  give  spontaneously,  freely,  and  with  love  in 
our  hearts.  When  I speak  of  giving,  however,  I am  think- 
ing not  so  much  of  material  gifts  as  of  those  more  precious 
ones  that  involve  time,  effort,  understanding. 

As  I see  it,  God  has  given  each  of  us  some  special 
^talent  which  we,  in  turn,  m.ust  share  with  others. 
Your  talent  may  be  a quick  mind,  or  a sympathetic  na- 
ture, or  an  aptitude  for  a certain  type  of  work.  It  may  be 
the  ability  to  organize,  or  a way  with  children,  or  a knack 
of  making  things  grow.  But  unless  that  talent  is  culti- 
vated and  its  fruits  passed  along  to  others  it  cannot  bring 


IN  Mexico  there  is  a 
proverb,  ''Es  mas  ven- 
turoso  el  dar  que  el 
recibir.”  If  you  know  your 
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genuine  happiness  nor  any  great  degree  of  success. 

I have  always  felt  that  one  of  the  most  worthwhile 
gifts  God  has  given  me  is  an  interest  in  cooking.  I don’t 
mean  that  cooking  comes  naturally  to  me.  I had  to  learn 
to  do  it  just  as  everyone  does.  And  when  I became  blind  I 
had  to  learn  all  over  again ! But  God  did  put  the  love  of  it 
in  my  heart  and  gave  me  the  desire  to  learn  about  it. 

Now  that  I have  again  developed  that  skill,  I thor- 
oughly enjoy  sharing  it  with  others.  That  is  why  I rarely 
let  a week  go  by  without  giving  at  least  one  small  dinner 
party,  more  often  two  or  three  of  them.  Sometimes  the 
occasion  is  a get-together  of  a few  old  friends.  Sometimes 
it’s  a group  of  visiting  home  economists.  Sometimes  it’s  a 
round-up  of  casual  acquaintances  I have  met  in  one  way 
or  another.  But  whoever  the  guests  may  be  I am  happy, 
for  I am  sharing  what  I have  with  others.  I am  giving 
of  myself. 

Occasionally  in  inviting  some  guest  she  will  say,  “I’ll 
be  delighted  to  come,  Elena,  if  you  promise  not  to  go  to 
any  extra  work.”  To  which  I am  likely  to  give  this  an- 
swer: “To  me,  serving  a dinner  to  friends  is  a gift  of  love. 
If  you  tell  me  not  to  go  to  extra  work,  likely  as  not  I’ll 
fix  turkey  with  mole  sauce  just  to  prove  that  I love  you.” 
Then  I go  on  to  explain  that  mole  (pronounced  mol-leh) 
contains  something  like  twenty  ingredients  and  takes 
practically  a day  to  make!  (According  to  the  legend,  this 
strange  sauce  originated  in  a Mexican  convent  where  the 
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Sisters  were  preparing  a feast  to  honor  one  of  the  digni- 
taries of  the  Church.  Because  they  wanted  to  give  their 
best,  they  kept  on  adding  ingredients — even  chocolate  is 
included! — until  the  sauce  was  perfected.) 

WELL,  I rarely  make  mole  sauce  any  more,  but 
when  I wish  to  give  friends  a special  treat,  I quite 
frequently  fix  Foam  Soup— de  Espuma — which  is 
rich  chicken  broth  with  light-as-foam  dumplings  that  take 
extra  time  and  skill  to  make. 

And  for  special  occasions  I often  go  to  the  extra  work  of 
making  Natilla — a delicate  custard  that  is  covered  with  a 
coating  of  sugar,  which  is  then  caramelized  by  pressing  it 
lightly  with  a sizzling  hot  old-fashioned  flat  iron.  If  you 
Stop  to  think  about  it,  you  vyill  realize  that  to  make  such  a 
dessert  is  really  quite  a task,  especially  for  a blind  person! 
But  I love  to  do  it,  especially  when  my  guest  is  Miss  Essie 
Elliott  of  Los.  Angeles.  It’s  her  favorite  and  when  I make  it 
for  her  she  knows  that  I am  saying,  “Santita,  this  special  gift 
shows  my  love  and  my  appreciation  for  the  many  wonder- 
ful things  your  friendship  has  meant  to  me.” 

But  enough  of  my  own  ways  of  giving.  What  this  chap- 
ter needs,  I believe,  is  a set  of  definite  suggestions  about 
gift-giving  in  general.  Here  are  seven  points  worth  re- 
membering. 

1.  Cost  has  nothing  to  do  with  giving.  Some  of  the 
gifts  we  prize  most  cost  practically  nothing — a thoughtful 
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letter,  an  unexpected  telephone  call,  a sincere  compliment, 
a really  personal  smile.  Sometimes  the  greatest  gift  we  can 
give  a person  is  to  sit  down  with  him  and  listen  to  his 
problems — listen  without  arguing  or  prying;  let  him  know 
by  our  attitude  that  we  are  interested  in  him,  believe  in 
him.  (I  know,  because  many  times  I have  received  just 
such  a gift.) 

2.  There  must  be  no  strings  attached  to  our  gifts,  no 
thought  of  getting  favors  in  return.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  what  we  give  always  comes  back  to  us  in  one  way  or 
another;  but  our  giving  must  be  free  from  the  taint  of 
self-interest.  Also,  we  must  not  dictate  how  our  gift  is  to  be 
used,  nor  must  we  be  offended  if  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
appreciated  as  we  think  it  should. 

3.  Giving  is  best  when  we  thinks  of  it  as  a chain,  rather 
than  as  an  exchange.  By  that  I mean  just  this:  Someone 
gives  me  a gift.  I am  grateful.  I want  to  give  something 
in  return,  but  I need  not  necessarily  make  a gift  to  the 
one  who  gave  to  me;  instead,  I can  give  to  someone  else 
along  the  line,  thus  stretching  out  the  happiness  in- 
definitely. 

4.  There's  a follow-up  to  giving.  When  we  show  our 
love  to  a person  by  giving,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  take 
the  joy  out  of  the  gift  by  acting  unfriendly  or  indifferent 
either  then  or  at  some  later  time.  When  someone  “spoils” 
a gift  in  this  way,  it’s  (as  an  Irish  friend  puts  it)  like  the 
cow  that  gives  a nice  bucket  of  milk,  then  kicks  it  over! 
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5.  We  must  remember  that  sometimes  it  pays  to  he 
extravagant , to  give  our  all  and  never  count  the  cost! 

6.  We  must  remember,  too,  that  our  giving  should  be 
spontaneous  and  not  pondered  over.  In  other  words,  when 
we  feel  like  remembering  a friend  or  giving  him  a word 
of  praise,  we  should  do  it  then  and  there.  Tomorrow 
may  be  too  late. 

I believe  that  one  of  the  most  appreciated  gifts  I ever 
gave  was  when  I made  the  birthday  cake  for  Frank  at  the 
Montana  summer  school  for  the  adult  blind.  We  were 
particularly  busy  in  camp  that  day.  I had  two  outside 
speeches  to  think  out  in  addition  to  conducting  my  cook- 
ing class  and  teaching  the  class  in  Practical  Living.  I knew 
it  was  Frank’s  birthday,  but  I knew,  too,  that  Frank  was 
past  fifty  years  of  age  and  that  probably  he  wouldn’t  care 
especially  whether  he  had  a cake  or  not.  But  at  the  last 
minute  I decided  to  make  one  anyway. 

With  one  of  the  camp  assistants  to  read  me  the  recipe, 
I whipped  up  a big  chocolate  loaf  cake,  frosted  it,  and 
decorated  it  with  pink  candles.  (At  least  someone  told 
me  they  were  pink ! ) Then,  at  supper  time  we  brought  in 
the  cake  and  set  it  in  front  of  Frank  while  we  all  sang, 
“Happy  Birthday  to  You”.  No,  Frank  couldn’t  see  the 
cake.  He  had  to  be  shown  where  to  blow  to  put  out  the 
candles.  One  of  the  camp  assistants  had  to  guide  his  hand 
while  he  cut  the  cake.  But  Frank  was  so  happy  he  cried! 
He  told  me  afterward  that  it  was  the  first  birthday  cake 
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he  had  ever  had.  Then  I cried,  too,  realizing  how  nearly 
I had  come  not  to  making  the  cake  that  day,  how  nearly 
I had  come  not  to  giving  that  simple  gift  which  meant  so 
much  to  the  one  who  received  it. 

7. ..We  must  \eep  in  mind  always  that  the  basis  of  all 
true  gifugiving  is  a sharing  of  what  we  have. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  and  pleasantest  things  that  ever 
happened  to  me  was  when,  one  rainy  afternoon,  the  door- 
bell rang.  As  I opened  the  door  I could  tell  by  Chulita’s 
fierce  barking  that  the  person  was  a stranger.  I soon 
learned,  however,  that  the  stranger  was  a gentle-voiced 
woman  who  had  read  about  me  in  one  of  the  papers.  She 
had  come  especially  to  tell  me  that  she  and  her  husband 
had  that  day  made  the  last  payment  on  their  little  home. 
“I  know  it  sounds  silly,”  she  said,  “but  I felt  that  I would 
like  to  share  my  happiness  with  you.  When  my  husband 
asked  me  what  I would  like  in  the  way  of  a celebration 
present,  I told  him  I wanted  to  buy  one  of  your  cook 
books,  and  to  tell  you  of  our  good  fortune.  I felt  sure  you 
would  rejoice  with  me!”  She  was  so  sincere  about  it  all, 
I was  deeply  touched.  I knew  that  I had  received  a pre- 
cious gift,  indeed. 

SEVERAL  years  ago  on  one  of  our  Sunday  drives,  my 
husband  took  me  over  to  Oakland  to  “see”  the  Joa- 
quin Miller  Memorial  Park  on  the  heights  above  that 
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city.  As  those  of  you  who  live  in  the  Bay  area  know,  this 
park  is  the  old  homesite  of  the  poet. 

I could  not,  of  course,  see  anything,  but  as  we  drove 
across  the  big  Bay  Bridge  and  up  into  the  hills,  my  hus- 


band  described  the  scenery.  Then,  after  we  had  parked 
the  car,  we  started  up  the  long  flight  of  steps  leading  to 
the  summit.  By  this  climbing  I could  get  a definite  feeling 
of  distances  and  heights.  When  we  reached  the  top,  Law- 
rence said,  “Now,  straight  down  below  you  is  the  blue 
bay,  with  San  Francisco  in  the  background.  It’s  just  beau- 
tiful today  in  the  bright  sunlight.”  I could  “see”  it  then,* 
for,  as  you  know,  anyone  in  the  world  who  has  ever 
looked  down  on  San  Francisco  Bay  on  a clear  sunny  day 
will  carry  that  picture  in  his  mind  forever. 

Filled  with  the  beauty  of  it  all,  we  sat  down  to  rest  in 
the  sunshine.  After  a while  a young  man  came  and  sat 
with  us.  Being  typical  Californians  we  got  to  visiting,  and 
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the  first  thing  we  knew  the  young  man  was  telling  us 
about  his  hobby  of  visiting  the  homes  of  famous  western 
writers.  Noticing  that  I was  blind,  he  went  into  considera- 
ble description  of  this  spot  and  told  how  Joaquin  Miller 
had  chosen  it  for  his  home  so  many  years  ago.  He  even 
recited  bits  of  Mr.  Miller’s  poetry,  especially  the  lines  that 
go  something  like  this: 

''Steep  below  me  lies  the  valley, 

Deep  below  me  lies  the  town, 

Where  great  sea  ships  ride  and  rally. 

And  the  world  wal\s  up  and  down.” 

Eventually  the  fog  rolled  in,  warning  us  that  it  was 
time  to  go.  In  thanking  the  young  man,  I told  him  that  he 
had  given  me  something  I would  remember  always.  This 
led  to  more  talk — this  time  about  the  joy  of  giving  and  of 
sharing  what  we  have.  He  was  quiet  for  a moment,  then 
he  said,  “Well,  old  Joaquin  had  the  right  words  for  that 
thought,  too.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  wrote : 

"All  that  we  hold  in  our  cold  dead  hands 
is  what  we  have  given  away.” 

Those  words  have  come  back  to  me  many  times,  but 
I do  not  like  to  end  this  chapter  on  so  somber  a thought. 
I’d  rather  end  on  Byron’s  happier  one: 

"All  who  joy  would  win  must  share  it. 

Happiness  was  born  a twin.” 
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Ajccepting 

is  one  form  8“^  “ 

J and  to  share  in  this 

world.  But  it’s  important, 
too,  to  learn  the  art  of  ac- 
cepting. After  all,  the  giving  cannot  always  be  on  one  side, 
you  know.  We  must  let  others  have  the  joy  of  giving,  too. 

It’s  fun,  of  course,  to  be  able  to  pick  up  the  dinner 
check,  to  buy  the  tickets  for  the  concert,  to  be  the  one  to 
give  an  especially  beautiful  Christmas  or  birthday  gift. 
It’s  good  to  buy  toys  and  treats  for  the  youngsters,  to  sur- 
prise a friend  with  flowers,  to  be  the  one  the  neighbors 
come  to  in  time  of  trouble. 

But  the  longer  I live,  the  more  certain  I am  that  in  our 
desire  to  give  and  to  do,  we  must  sit  back  at  times  and  let 
someone  else  do  the  planning  and  the  giving  and  the  doing. 
Any  child,  much  as  he  looks  forward  to  his  own  Christ- 
mas presents,  gets  his  most  lasting  pleasure  out  of  buying 
gifts  for  Mother  and  Dad  and  the  rest  of  the  family.  Many 
a guest  would  rather  be  invited  into  the  kitchen  to  toss 
the  salad  or  broil  the  steak  than  to  feel  that  someone  else 
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was  doing  all  the  giving.  Your  young  neighbor  will  find 
much  more  happiness  in  bringing  you  a slice  of  her  first 
cake  and  hearing  your  compliments,  than  she  will  in  for- 
ever receiving  gifts  from  your  kitchen.  Yes,  we  must  be 
generous  about  accepting  as  well  as  giving! 

As  I look  back  over  the  early  days  of  my  blindness,  I 
^ can  see  that  one  of  the  hardest  things  I had  to  face 
was  to  give  up  my  independence,  to  be  forced  to  lean  on 
others,  to  be  the  one  to  take  rather  than  to  give.  It  was 
hard  to  realize  that  if  I wanted  to  leave  the  house  some 
member  of  the  farriily  or  a friend  must  take  the  trouble 
to  go  with  me.  Yet  I can  see  now  that  many  times  I brought 
sorrow  to  those  I loved  because  I disliked  to  let  them  do 
for  me. 

Eventually,  of  course,  I conquered  my  handicap  to  a 
great  extent.  But  even  now  I am  far  from  independent. 
When  the  mail  arrives  I can  never  read  those  letters,  but 
must  wait  for  someone  to  read  them  to  me.  When  I am 
dressed,  ready  to  go  shopping  or  to  a meeting,  I must  ask 
a neighbor — or  the  taxi  driver — if  my  lipstick  is  on  straight ! 
I can  order  most  of  my  groceries  over  the  telephone,  but 
when  I do  go  to  market  I must  ask  a fellow  shopper  or  a 
clerk  to  help  me  make  selections.  There  are  dozens  of 
times  every  day  when  I must  accept  help  from  others.  All 
I can  do  is  to  accept  it  happily,  and  with  gratitude  in  my 
heart. 
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During  the  depression  of  the  1930’s,  some  friends  of 
ours,  (a  man,  his  wife,  and  their  two  children) 
were  forced  to  go  on  relief.  The  man,  even  though  he  was 
a college  graduate,  simply  could  not  get  work  of  any  kind. 
It  was  a case  of  their  taking  help  or  letting  the  children 
go  hungry.  They  took  the  help  for  a few  months,  but  they 
took  it  with  dignity;  without  bitterness.  While  they  did 
not  talk  of  their  plight,  they  made  no  effort  to  conceal  it. 
They  went  their  way  quietly,  always  confident  that  it  was 
only  a temporary  measure.  Eventually,  of  course,  the  man 
got  work;  eventually  they  were  on  their  own  again.  Now 
the  children  are  grown,  making  real  places  for  themselves 
in  the  world.  Now,  in  comfortable  circumstances,  the 
entire  family  takes  great  joy  in  doing  for  others,  in  extend- 
ing a helping  hand  wherever  possible.  But  when  the  giving 
had  to  be  on  the  other  side,  they  took  it  with  grace — as 
all  of  us  must  take  many  things  in  this  life. 

HiLE  on  this  subject  of  giving  and  accepting.  I’d 


VV  like  to  go  into  a little  detail  about  my  cook  book, 
''Elena  s Famous  Mexican  and  Spanish  Recipes” 

As  I have  told  you,  this  cook  book  came  about  when 
friends  urged  me  to  put  my  recipes  into  book  form.  To  do 
that,  meant  first  of  all  that  I must  dictate  those  recipes  from 
memory,  one  by  one,  to  friends  or  acquaintances  who  could 
take  dictation  and  transcribe  the  notes  on  a typewriter. 
A group  of  San  Francisco  home  economists  then  took  the 
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typed  recipes,  read  them  back  to  me,  asked  questions, 
rewrote  certain  directions  to  make  them  more  understand- 
able, corrected  typographical  errors,  and  put  the  material 
into  shape  for  the  printers.  Artists  whom  I had  not  met 
up  to  that  time  did  the  art  work.  Other  friends  did  the 
proofreading.  And  when  the  book  came  out  dozens  of 
persons,  many  of  them  strangers,  helped  to  publicize  and 
sell  it.  In  other  words,  hundreds  of  people  worked  hun- 
dreds of  hours  in  order  that  my  book  might  become  a 
reality.  All  I could  ever  do  in  return  was  to  say  in  all 
humbleness,  “God  bless  and  reward  you.”  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  my  heart  is  filled  with  gratitude.^ 

As  I write  this,  my  cook  book  is  almost  three  years  old. 

And  do  you  know  that  every  week  during  those 
three  years,  one  retired  bookkeeper.  Miss  Cornelia  Farrell, 
has  given  me  one  day  each  week,  during  which  time  she 
has  kept  my  accounts  in  perfect  order?  There  have  been 
other  faithful  helpers,  too — Mrs.  Vesta  McWhinney,  Miss 
Nettie  Smith,  Mrs.  Daisy  Dennis,  Mrs.  Helvetia  Rios — 
who  come  regularly  to  type  my  letters,  wrap  books,  and 
do  the  thousand  and  one  things  that  go  with  conducting 
a small  business. 

These  helpful  friends  (and  they  are  very  dear  friends) 
will  scold  me  for  mentioning  their  names.  I do  it,  not  only 
as  a public  expression  of  my  gratitude,  but  because  I be- 
lieve it  will  give  all  who  read  this  a warm  feeling  of  satis- 
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faction  to  know  of  such  unselfishness  and  generosity. 

There  was  a time  when  it  would  have  been  extremely 
hard  for  me  to  accept  such  help.  It  isn’t  easy  now.  But  I do 
accept  it  all  with  love  and  deep  gratitude,  and  whenever 
and  wherever  possible  I try  to  pass  along  what  I can  in 
the  way  of  encouragement  and  help  to  others.  I try  not 
to  disappoint  Miss  Farrell,  who  often  says,  “Elena,  I can’t 
do  much  directly  to  help  our  blinded  service  men,  but  if 
my  working  for  you  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  give  them 
encouragement,  don’t  you  see  that  my  work  is  being  paid 
for  in  very  precious  coin?” 

Yes,  we  must  learn  that  there  are  times  when  it  is  good 
for  us  to  give,  times  when  it  is  good  for  us  to  accept. 
It  makes  it  easier  for  us  to  accept  in  the  right  spirit  if  we 
realize  that  no  one  of  us  can  be  fully  independent  in  this 
world.  We  are  all  dependent  one  upon  another.  As  Fre- 
mont Older,  pfoneer  newspaper  editor,  used  to  say  in  his 
column  years  ago:  ''After  all,  we  are  all  brothers — going 
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Tve  found  it 
pays  to  be  a T 

JL  ^ blind  get  a great  deal 

good forgetter 

could  possibly  imagine.  It  provides  us  with  entertainment 
to  suit  every  mood.  It  acts  as  our  timepiece  when  we  are 
cooking  or  baking.  It  gives  us  the  news  of  the  day.  It  tells  us 
about  new  items  that  are  coming  onto  the  market.  And  it 
gives  us  something  to  think  about  during  the  night  or  at 
times  when  we  are  alone  with  our  thoughts. 

Many  a time  I have  carried  a radio  serial  in  my  mind  for 
days,  planning  the  lives  of  the  characters  to  suit  myself, 
getting  them  into  all  sorts  of  difficulties  and  then  solving 
their  problems  in  my  own  way.  Many  a time  I have  thought 
about  the  announcement  of  some  product,  trying  to  vis- 
ualize it  in  my  mind’s  eye. 

It  was  that  way  with  the  memory  course!  Several  years 
ago,  on  one  of  our  local  stations,  there  was  advertised  a 
course  in  memory  training.  The  idea  intrigued  me.  I won- 
dered what  such  a course  would  be  like;  who  would  be 
interested  in  taking  it.  I even  worked  out  what  such  a 
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course  would  probably  include.  Then  I came  to  this  con- 
clusion: A course  in  memory  training  would  he  fine  to 
have.  Many  persons  would  profit  by  one.  But  what  most 
of  us  need  is  a course  in  forgetting! 

WE  need  to  forget  all  those  old  hates  and  grudges, 
those  slights,  real  or  imaginary,  that  we  have  been 
carrying  around  with  us.  We  need  to  put  out  of  our  minds 
the  mistakes  we,  and  others,  made  yesterday.  If  we  have 
wronged  someone,  we  must,  of  course,  make  amends  be- 
fore we  can  forget.  But  once  that  is  done,  we  must  consider 
our  mistakes  as  “lessons”  to  help  guide  our  future  behavior. 
But,  once  those  lessons  are  learned,  why  cloud  today’s  hap- 
piness with  what  happened  yesterday,  or  a year  ago,  or 
ten  years  ago  ? The  past  is  done.  Why  not  forget  what  was 
bad,  remember  what  was  good  about  it?  One  woman  I 
know  has  the  right  idea.  She  says:  “I  can’t  hold  a grudge 
very  long,  because  my  memory  is  so  poor;  I never  can  re- 
member what  the  grudge  was  about!” 

But  I know  men  and  women,  and  so  do  you,  who  still 
carry  a hate  that  began  years  ago.  I know — and  so 
do  you — that  such  people  are  never  well  adjusted,  never 
get  the  most  out  of  life.  How  can  they  when  they  carry 
such  a load  of  resentment? 

What  does  it  matter  that  a year  ago  or  ten  years  ago 
someone  cheated  you,  said  something  that  offended  you. 
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did  you  a real  or  fancied  wrong?  We  can’t  know  what 
lay  behind  those  actions.  Perhaps  the  person  was  ill  or 
worried  or  in  financial  straits  that  made  him  do  something 
which  under  different  circumstances  he  would  not  have 
done.  Perhaps  he  was  unsure  of  himself;  perhaps  a bit 
jealous;  perhaps  things  were  going  badly  at  home.  A friend 
of  ours  used  to  say  with  kindly  humor,  whenever  someone 
was  snippy  or  cross  or  otherwise  disagreeable,  “Oh,  well, 
maybe  her  feet  hurt  her!” 

I have  known  many  instances  when  a person  appeared 
to  be  snobbish,  to  delight  in  slighting  people,  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  was  just  painfully  shy.  I once  knew  a 
business  woman  who  had  the  reputation  of  not  speaking 
to  acquaintances  on  the  street,  when  actually  she  was  so 
nearsighted  she  did  not  recognize  her  best  friends  when 
she  met  them  (and  so  vain  she  would  not  wear  glasses!) 
I know  men  and  women  who,  feeling  awkward  and  ill 
at  ease,  sometimes  come  out  with  some  blunt  statement 
that  sounds  sarcastic  when  it  isn’t  meant  to  be  at  all. 

We  can  train  ourselves  to  overlook  such  seeming  slights 
and  insults.  And  we  can  remind  ourselves  that  sometimes 
we  are  to  blame!  We  put  up  walls  around  us,  then  feel 
hurt  because  people  don’t  go  to  the  bother  of  breaking 
them  down. 

This  much  is  certain.  No  one  of  us  is  perfect.  We  all 
make  mistakes.  All  of  us  have  our  “off  days.”  All  of  us  do 
things  that  we  regret.  Why  not  give  the  other  person  the 
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benefit  of  the  doubt;  admit  that  perhaps  he,  too,  regrets 
his  actions  or  his  words-^or,  what  is  more  likely  to  be  the 
case—isn’t  even  aware  that  he  has  done  something  to 
offend  us? 

Y£s,  I mean  that.  There  are  all  sorts  of  resentments 
and  hurt  feelings  in  this  world  that  have  no  founda- 
tion for  existence.  I have  known  men  and  women  to  go 
around  for  days  with  their  “feelings  hurt”  about  some- 
thing. No  one  knew  what  was  the  matter.  Chances  are, 
though,  if  the  situation  were  analyzed,  we  would  find  that 
what  really  ailed  the  person  was  a good  old-fashioned  case 
of  self-pity. 

“But,”  you  say,  “I  can’t  help  being  the  way  I am — I am 
just  naturally  sensitive.” 

But  I say,  “Yes,  my  friend,  you  can  help  it.  You  can  train 
yourself  to  be  sensitive  about  the  way  your  own  words 
and  actions  affect  others,  rather  than  sensitive  about  the 
way  their  words  and  actions  affect  you.  You  can,  as  the 
saying  goes,  learn  to  be  ‘tough  with  yourself,  gentle  with 
others.’  You  can  fill  your  heart  so  full  of  good  thoughts 
that  you  will  not  be  looking  for  slights  and  unkindnesses. 
Then,  if  someone  chances  to  offend  you,  you  will  forgive 
him  freely,  and  wash  all  trace  of  resentment  out  of  your 
mind.”  Truly,  it  is  the  only  way! 
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iTTiNG  here,  figuring 
out  what  to  say  in  these 

h/l'hfii'VIP  chapters,  my  thoughts 

gone  back  again  and 
again  to  that  course  in  Practical  Living,  given  in  the  Mon- 
tana summer  school  for  the  adult  blind  in  1946 — the  course 
that,  as  I mentioned  in  my  first  chapter,  formed  the  basis 
for  this  book. 

In  that  course  in  Practical  Living  I did  very  little  actual 
teaching.  All  I did  was  to  name  the  subject  of  the  hour  and 
then  encourage  the  thirty  blind  students  to  express  their 
thoughts  and  opinions,  their  hopes  and  dreams.  At  first 
we  were  all  a bit  self-conscious  and  tongue-tied,  but  as  the 
days  went  by  we  grew  closer  and  closer  together,  and  it 
became  easy  to  say  what  was  in  our  hearts.  Some  of  the 
ideas  brought  out  in  those  conversations  had  a freshness 
that  was  most  inspiring — especially  when  it  came  to  the 
subject  of  happy  living. 

Throughout  this  book  I have,  of  course,  been  trying  on 
almost  every  page  to  point  the  way  to  true  happiness.  But, 
even  so,  I think  it  may  interest  you  to  have  me  reconstruct 
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the  camp  lesson  on  that  subject,  and  pass  along  the  thoughts 
that  were  brought  out  in  it.  Perhaps  as  you  read  you  will 
like  to  keep  in  mind  the  picture  of  us  sitting  there  under 
the  tall  pines — all  of  us  blind,  some  of  the  girls  knitting, 
some  of  the  men  whittling,  some  “studying”  the  outlines 
of  leaves  or  flowers  with  their  fingers. 

STEVE  was  the  first  to  speak.  (Steve  isn’t  his  name,  of 
course;  here,  as  elsewhere,  I use  fictitious  names, 
though  the  circumstances  are  true.)  “It  seems  to  me  that 
before  we  can  discuss  happiness  with  any  intelligence,  we 
must  first  get  a definition  for  the  word,”  he  said. 

That  set  us  all  to  thinking.  But  it  was  Steve  himself  who 
came  through  with  the  best  thought.  “So  many  people 
think  of  a state  of  elation  as  happiness,”  he  said  quietly. 
“But  if  we  look  at  it  that  way,  aren’t  we  bound  to  be  up 
one  minute,  down  the  next?  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
think  of  happiness  in  terms  of  peace  of  mind,  we  have 
something  solid  to  build  on.” 

We  all  liked  this  reasoning.  The  question  then  became 
how  to  achieve  that  peace  of  mind. 

It  was  Leah  who  came  out  with  this  thought.  “I  believe 
that  peace  of  mind,  or  happiness,  or  whatever  you  want 
to  call  it,  comes  to  us  when  we  take  what  we  have  and  do 
the  best  we  can  with  it,”  she  said. 

“Maybe  it’s  like  cooking,”  said  Sylvia.  “You  know,  some 
women  with  everything  in  the  world  to  cook  with  turn 
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out  terrible  meals;  while  others  with  almost  nothing  in 
the  cupboard  can  take  a few  scraps  of  this  and  that  and 
fix  up  a casserole  of  something  that  would  melt  in  your 
mouth.  It’s  the  same  with  living.  Some  people  with  every- 
thing in  the  world  are  perfectly  miserable,  while  others 
with  seemingly  nothing  have  a quiet  happiness  that  is 
beautiful  to  see.” 

That  thought  gave  us  a lift  as  well  as  a laugh  and  we 
went  from  there  into  various  phases  of  the  subject.  We 
talked  about  how,  if  we  want  to  be  happy,  we  must  look  at 
life  positively  rather  than  negatively;  how  we  must  find 
our  happiness  each  day  and  not  wait  for  tomorrow.  We 
discussed  the  fact  that  we  all  have  some  joyous  days,  some 
that  are  not  so  good,  but  that  we  must  learn  to  develop  a 
steady  poise  and  peace  that  ,is  not  dependent  upon  days  or 
circumstances.  We  agreed  that  while  material  things — 
good  clothes,  nice  furniture,  other  things  that  money  can 
buy — can  certainly  give  us  comfort  or  pleasure,  they  cannot 
make  us  really  happy.  We  went  into  hobbies  and  interests 
and  to  what  extent  they  help  us  to  get  the  fun  out  of  living. 

Altogether  we  decided  that  the  surest  way  of  finding 
happiness  was  to  cultivate  a hopeful  philosophy  of  life — 
which  to  me  means  definitely  to  trust  in  God’s  wisdom  and 
love — and  to  think  of  others  rather  than  of  ourselves. 

Then  Wayne  came  up  with  this  thought:  “Seems  to 
me  the  best  way  to  find  happiness  is  to  forget  that 
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we  are  looking  for  it.  When  we  Ipse  ourselves  in  what  we 
are  doing — especially  if  we  are  doing  for  others — the  first 
thing  we  know,  we  have  found  our  happiness.” 

At  that  point  I threw  in  this  question : “I  know  that  all 
of  you  girls  want  to  develop  charm,  and  that  all  oFyou — 
men  and  women  alike — want  to  be  popular;  that  is,  you 
want  people  to  like  you.  Now  do  you  see  any  connection 
between  these  qualities  and  being  happy?” 

After  the  various  comments  I went  on  to  explain  that 
when  I was  a young  girl  I wanted  more  than  anything 
else  to  have  charm,  which  to  my  immature  mind  meant 
having  a cute  figure,  pretty  hair,  a good  complexion,  nice 
clothes,  perfect  manners.  I was  sure  that  once  I had  those 
superficial  charms  I would  be  popular,  everyone  would 
like  me.  And  I was  very,  very  sure  that  if  I could  achieve 
popularity,  I would  indeed  be  happy.  But  things  did  not 
work  out  that  way  at  all. 

In  fact,  it  took  me  a long  time  to  learn  that  happiness 
must  come  first — before  popularity!  Now  I know  that 
when  a woman  works  out  a really  good  pattern  of  living, 
her  happiness  and  serenity  shine  through  to  give  her  charm. 
And  once  she  has  that  charm,  that  poise  born  of  inward 
peace  and  joy,  people  turn  to  her  instinctively,  seek  her 
friendship.  And  the  same  thing  holds  true  for  a man,  too, 
of  course. 

So  the  lesson  went  on,  until  the  bell  sounded  for  dinner. 

After  I came  back  to  San  Francisco,  a friend  brought  me 
a copy  of  that  delightful  little  book  “Happiness,”  by  Wil- 
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liam  Lyon  Phelps.  Since  it  is  a small  book  she  read  it  to 
me  at  one  sitting.  And  I surely  did  enjoy  it. 

In  it,  the  big  point  that  the  author  makes  is  this:  ‘'The 
happy  person  is  the  one  who  thinks  the  most  interesting 
thoughts.” 

I liked  that.  I thought  about  it  a great  deal.  But  the  more 
I turned  it  over  in  my  mind,  the  more  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  statement  was  only  part  of  the  truth.  Actually,  I 
feel,  true  happiness  must  begin  with  the  heart  rather  than 
with  the  mind. 

Take,  for  example,  a person  who  is  deeply  interested  in 
gardening.  He  is  thinking  interesting  thoughts.  He  is 
happy  when  he  considers  those  flowers  he  is  going  to  plant, 
that  shaded  corner  he  is  going  to  develop  under  the  big 
oak  tree.  Such  thoughts  and  plans  are  like  little  flames  that 
light  and  warm  his  heart,  making  him  for  the  moment 
feel  on  top  of  the  world.  But  obviously  our  friend  cannot 
think  about  gardening  all  of  the  time.  If  he  did,  those 
flames  would  eventually  die  down  because  his  interests 
would  be  completely  self-centered. 

But  when  a man — or  a woman  or  a boy  or  a girl — thinks 
with  his  heart  as  well  as  with  his  mind;  when  he  whole- 
heartedly accepts  life  as  it  is  and  makes  the  best  of  it,  and 
then  concentrates  on  bringing  joy  to  others,  he  kindles 
not  just  a spasmodic  little  light,  but  a steady,  glowing  fire 
that  warms  him  and  fills  him  with  deep  peace  and  last- 
ing happiness.  At  least  that’s  the  way  it  seems  to  me! 
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The  real  key 

Years  of  living,  years  of 
darkness,  have  con- 
vinced me  that  most  people 
are  kind  at  heart,  really  want 
to  be  of  help  to  others.  The  problem  is  how  best  to  give 
the  help  that’s  needed. 

As  I see  it,  every  one  of  us  has,  within  his  or  her  own 
circle  of  loved  ones,  some  relative  or  friend  who  is  expe- 
riencing emotional  difficulties.  It  may  be  a war  veteran 
son  or  husband  trying  to  readjust  to  civilian  life.  It  may 
be  a member  of  the  family  who  is  handicapped.  It  may 
be  a friend  who  has  suffered  some  great  loss.  It  may  be  a 
teen-age  son  or  daughter  whose  adolescent  worries  are  our 
worries.  We  want  to  be  of  help  to  these  loved  ones,  but 
we  are  at  a loss  sometimes  to  know  just  what  to  do. 

No  two  instances  are  the  same,  of  course,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  we  really  want  to  be  of  help  to  someone  we 
must  observe  this  basic  rule: 

Without  asJ^ing  a lot  of  questions,  make  a sincere 
effort  to  understand  what  the  person  is  going 
through  and  how  he  feels  about  things.  Then, 
whether  you  fully  understand  or  not,  show  him 


to  helping 
others 
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that  you  really  care;  let  him  \now  that  you  have 
faith  in  him  and  that  you  are  standing  by  in  case 
he  needs  you.  Above  all,  fill  your  heart  with  a love 
he  cannot  doubt. 

Take  the  returned  war  veteran,  for  example — not  war 
veterans  in  general,  but  your  own  sailor  or  soldier  or 
marine;  the  one  you  kissed  goodbye  so  lovingly,  the  one 
you  wrote  to  and  worried  about.  He’s  home  now.  But  he 
seems  to  have , changed.  You’d  like  to  help  him,  but  he 
seems  so  far  away.  He  doesn’t  respond.  He’s  difficult.  . . . 

Before  you  criticize,  before  you  begin  to  feel  irritated, 
you  might  ask  yourself  these  questions: 

1.  Am  I,  perhaps,  being  a bit  selfish  about  it  all?  In  other 
words,  am  I trying  to  fit  my  son  or  husband  or  brother  or 
fiance  into  the  pattern  I have  visualized  for  him,  or  do  I 
really  want  to  see  him  work  things  out  in  his  own  way? 

2.  Have  I made  an  honest  effort  to  understand  what  he 
has  been  through?  Have  I tried  to  picture  his  months 
in  camp  and  overseas — not  just  the  actual  fighting,  but  the 
weariness  and  dreariness  and  suspense  of  it  all? 

3.  Have  I been  guilty  of  overwhelming  him  with  favors, 
thus  stealing  some  of  his  independence  and  self-respect? 

4.  Have  I let  him  know  that  I do  love  him  dearly,  but 
that  I do  not  want  to  possess  his  thoughts? 

5.  Have  I been  patient?  Have  I had  the  self-control  to  wait 
while  he  becomes  adjusted  to  civilian  life  again?  At  the 
same  time,  have  I made  him  realize  that  I am  counting  on 
him  to  do  his  best,  and  am  there  to  help  if  he  needs  me? 
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WHEN  my  own  young  sailor  son,  Lawrence,  came 
home,  he  wanted,  of  course,  to  go  on  with  his  edu- 
cation or  to  get  a training  of  some  sort.  Because  he*  had 
at  times  seemed  interested  in  restaurants,  I thought  it 
would  be  fine  for  him  to  take  a course  in  restaurant  man- 
agement with  the  idea  that  perhaps  some  time  he  and  I 
might  go  into  business  together.  He  enrolled  in  the  course. 
His  teachers  told  me  that  he  did  very  well.  But  at  home 
he  was  quiet.  I had  a feeling  that  something  was  wrong. 

At  the  end  of  the  semester  I said,  “Son,  do  you  really 
want  to  go  back  next  term?” 

Surprised  by  my  attitude,  he  answered,  “Well,  Mother, 
to  tell  the  truth.  I’m  not  particularly  interested  in  the 
course,  but  if  you  think  it’s  best  for  me  to  go  on  in  it.  I’ll 
give  it  another  try.” 

I could  see  then  that  in  my  desire  to  help  my  son,  I had 
tried  to  fit  him  into  my  plans.  But  he  sensed  that  they  were 
hot  right  for  him.  I am  glad  now  that  I encouraged  him  to 
drop  his  restaurant  course  and  do  what  he  wanted  to  do, 
which  after  several  tries,  turned  out  to  be  photography. 
What  did  it  matter  that  it  took  him  a year — first  at  one 
job,  then  at  another — to  find  out  what  he  wanted  to  do  ? 
I thank  God  that  I had  the  patience  to  wait  until  he  could 
find  the  right  answer. 

Not  long  ago  one  of  the  young  men  of  the  neighbor- 
hood dropped  in  to  say  that  he  was  leaving  town  and 
wanted  to  tell  me  goodbye.  He  said  that  he  and  his  wife 
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had  decided  to  separate  and  that  he  was  going  back  to 
Seattle. 

I could  scarcely  believe  it.  They  had  apparently  been  so 
happy.  All  the  time  he  was  overseas,  his  wife  had  counted 
the  days  until  his  return. 

As  the  two  of  us  sat  at  the  kitchen  table  eating  pressed 
^ quince  and  Provolone  cheese,  we  talked  it  over. 

“I  don’t  understand  it,  Mrs.  Zelayeta,”  he  confided. 
“When  I was  in  some  of  those  gosh-awful  places  out  in 
the  Pacific,  all  I could  think  about  was  getting  home  to 
Eleanor.  But  when  I got  back,  something  happened  to  me. 
I was  restless.  I couldn’t  stand  being  cooped  up.  I wanted 
to  go  to  work,  but  I dreaded  the  thought  of  it.  On  top  of 
it  all,  Eleanor  kept  asking  me  what  was  the  matter;  when 
was  I going  to  look  for  a job,  why  wasn’t  I the  way  I used 
to  be;  didn’t  I love  her  any  more.  It  got  so  I couldn’t  take 
it  another  minute,  so  I just  blew  up.  . . .” 

As  we  sat  there  talking,  I felt  very  sad  indeed.  Here  was 
a young  man  who  needed  more  than  anything  else  in  the 
world  to  be  not  only  loved,  but  understood.  Here  was  a 
wife  who  obviously  loved  her  husband,  but  who  did  not 
understand  how  to  help  him. 

Fortunately,  the  young  man  decided  to  talk  things  over 
frankly  with  his  wife,  then  give  his  marriage  another  try. 
Fortunately  the  two  did  work  that  problem  out,  and  they 
are  still  together.  But  not  all  cases  are  solved  so  intelligently. 
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Frequently  the  key  to  the  difficulty  lies  in  something 
seemingly  unimportant.  I recall  after  the  first  World 
War  one  of  our  neighbors  developed  into  quite  a problem 
for  his  family.  The  young  man  worked — it  wasn’t  that. 
At  times  he  took  part  in  life  around  him.  But  every  few 
days  he  would  become  morose,  go  into  one  of  his  quiet 
spells.  He  wouldn’t  talk  but  would  sit  by  the  phonograph, 
playing  one  record  (“Under  the  Double  Eagle”  March) 
over  and  over  again  and  very  loud.  Even  the  neighbors 
were  irritated.  Finally  he  mentioned  to  his  sister  that  that 
was  the  tune  the  band  had  played  when  his  division  was 
moved  up  to  the  front.  Then  we  understood. . . . 

Yes,  it  is  hard  to  know  just  what  our  soldier  or  sailor  is 
thinking,  how  he  feels  about  things.  As  one  young 
lieutenant  put  it:  1 dont  know  what  is  the  matter. 

All  1 \now  is  that  they  took^  away  the  shoes  we  were  used 
to  wearing,  fitted  us  out  with  clodhoppers  two  sizes  too 
big  for  us.  Then  just  as  our  blisters  had  got  used  to  those 
heavies,  we  come  bac\  home  where  we  are  expected  to  step 
bac\  into  those  old  shoes  we  left  behind.  But  our  feet  no 
longer  fit  our  old  shoes.  W e ve  changed.  . . .” 

IT  isn’t,  of  course,  just  the  war  veteran  who  must  make 
readjustments.  Life  is  made  up  of  shifts  and  changes 
and  harsh  uprootings  for  all  of  us.  It  is  hard  to  go  through 
such  periods  of  emotional  shock,  but  it  is  harder  to  see  our 
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loved  ones  enduring  such  difficulties.  But  love  and  under- 
standing are  still  the  answer,  if  we  really  want  to  help. 
When  a friend  or  loved  one  feels  that  you  are  thinking 
with  him,  feeling  with  him,  it  makes  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  in  his  ability  to  work  out  his  problem.  Believe 
me.  (Of  course,  when  I say  “thinking  with  him,”  I do  not 
necessarily  mean  always  agreeing  with  him!) 

WHEN  it  comes  to  the  handicapped  person,  there  is 
only  one  way  of  helping  and  that  is  to  be  matter- 
of-fact  in  whatever  assistance  you  may  extend.  When  you 
see  one  who  is  crippled  or  blind  or  deaf  or  otherwise  af- 
flicted, your  first  impulse  is  to  feel  sorry  for  him.  But  feeling 
sorry  is  not  the  answer.  Certainly  making  a fuss  over  him 
is  the  wrong  thing  to  do.  What  we  handicapped  want  is  to 
have  people  admit  that  we  are  blind  or  deaf  or  lame,  and 
then  let  us  forget  our  difficulties  in  so  far  as  is  possible. 
We  need  help  in  being  independent. 

We  who  are  blind,  for  example,  much  prefer  to  take  a 
friend’s  arm  when  walking,  rather  than  to  have  someone 
take  us  firmly  by  the  elbow  and  “guide”  us,  or,  rather,  push 
us  along!  By  taking  the  arm  of  the  other  person,  we  feel 
that  support  is  there  in  case  we  need  it;  but  at  the  same 
time  we  do  not  feel  dependent;  we  feel  that  we  are  taking 
our  own  steps,  setting  our  own  pace.  We  can  walk  along 
as  if  we  were  not  blind. 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  illustrates  how  most  people  feel 
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about  being  helped.  It  takes  away  some  of  a person’s  self- 
respect  to  feel  that  someone  is  pushing  him,  forcing  him 
into  a pattern  that  he  himself  would  not  choose.  He  dis- 
likes the  idea,  too,  of  being  “led”  as  though  he  were  a 
child.  Each  of  us  likes  to  be  independent.  But  what  a com- 
fort and  joy  it  is  to  feel  that  there  is  someone  close  at  hand 
whose  “arm”  is  there—not  to  lean  upon  heavily  but  to 
rely  upon  when  the  going  gets  hard! 


UR  help  for  others  must,  of  course,  take  many  forms. 


Our  veterans  need  jobs  and  homes  as  well  as  en- 
couragement. Teen-age  boys  and  girls  need  facilities  for 
wholesome  fun  and  recreation,  as  well  as  loving  guidance. 
One  who  has  suffered  some  great  loss  often  needs  to  be 
given  a fresh  start  in  life.  The  handicapped  person  often 
needs  to  have  a door  unobtrusively  opened  for  him — just 
as  many  of  you  opened  a door  for  me  by  helping  me  to 
publish  and  sell  my  cook  book.  We  must  remember  that 
the  best  way  to  help  a person  is  to  help  him  to  help  him- 
self. We  must  keep  in  mind  always  that  one  who  is  going 
through  any  trying  experience  needs  assurance  that  we 
love  him,  are  trying  to  understand  his  problems. 

IT  is  true,  of  course,  that  sometimes  no  matter  how  hard 
we  may  try  to  fathom  a dear  one’s  thoughts;  regard- 
less of  how  much  we  love  him  and  want  to  help  him,  he 
may  act  cold  and  unappreciative,  may  still  shut  himself 
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away  from  us.  When  that  happens,  we  may  well  remem- 
ber those  four  famous  lines  of  Edwin  Markham’s: 

''He  drew  a circle  and  shut  me  out — 

Heretic,  rebel,  a thing  to  flout. 

But  Love  and  I had  the  wits  to  win. 

For  we  drew  a circle  and  too\  him  in!' 

When  we  really  encircle  a dear  one  with  our  affection; 
when,  without  smothering  his  independence,  we  “hold 
him  close,^’  sooner  or  later  he  is  bound  to  feel  that  love, 
be  happy  that  he  is  within  the  boundaries  of  it.  Then, 
truly,  our  understanding  will  be  the  key  that  opens  his 
heart  once  again  to  a normally  happy  life. 
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II 


A sense  of 
duty  can  be 
dangerous 

didn’t  stress  the  danger  of  helping  others  merely  from  a 
sense  of  duty?  After  all,  psychologists  tell  us  that  a duty 
complex  is  something  to  fight  against — that  it  implies  a 
sense  of  guilt,  or  a feeling  of  superiority.” 

Yes,  I know  I have  so  far  omitted  that  important  angle. 
The  reason  is  that  I feel  the  subject  deserves  a chapter  all 
its  own.  For  well  do  I know  from  experience  that  it  really 
is  a dangerous  thing  to  do  an  unselfish  act,  or  help  a friend, 
or  extend  a favor  simply  because  we  feel  it  our  “duty”  to 
do  so. 

We  all  have  seen  that  unfortunate  trait  in  action.  The 
friend  who,  while  visiting  you,  sits  on  the  edge  of  her  chair, 
impatient  to  get  away,  thus  revealing  that  she  really  came 

because  she  felt  that  she  should The  letter  that  is  mostly 

a long  account  of  how  busy  the  writer  has  been,  showing 
that  his  pen  had  been  dipped  deep  in  duty  ink.  . . . The 
half-hearted  dinner  invitation  that  seems  to  say,  “Well, 


WHILE  yoii  were  reading 
the  preceding  chapter, 
did  you  by  any  chance  say  to 
yourself,  “I  wonder  why  Elena 
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I’ve  threatened  to  have  you  for  weeks,  now  I’m  really  going 
to  make  good.”  . . . The  Christmas  gift  that  was  obviously 
given  because  “we’ve  always  exchanged  gifts,  so  here’s 
yours.”  . . . The  loan  that  says,  “I  don’t  really  want  to 
do  this,  but  I suppose  I have  to.”  . . . 

As  I see  it,  if  we  are  going  to  do  a kindness  we  must  do 
do  it  spontaneously,  must  really  want  to  do  it.  Otherwise 
we  will  get  no  joy  out  of  the  giving  or  doing — and  deserve 
very  little  thanks  or  credit! 

Much  as  we  appreciate  receiving  a “bread-and-butter” 
letter,  we  truly  enjoy  it  when  it  is  spread  with  the  jam  of 
I-just-loved-being-with-you.  . . . When  we  are  ill,  we  do 
appreciate  our  friends  coming  to  see  us,  or  writing  notes, 
or  sending  flowers,  but  some  of  the  joy  flies  out  of  the  win- 
dow if  the  attention  is  tinged  even  slightly  with  duty.  . . . 
A social  affair  is  successful  only  if  the  one  giving  the  party 
is  doing  it  with  whole-hearted  joy  in  her  heart,  and,  if  the 
guests  show  that  they  have  come  because  they  really  want- 
ed to  do  so. 

IT  is  true,  of  course,  that  life  demands  much  of  us,  takes 
much  out  of  us.  Each  of  us  has  certain  responsibilities 
in  life,  certain  tasks  that  we  must  do.  In  addition,  there 
are  our  social  activities  (I  don’t  like  to  call  them  obliga- 
tions) : the  phone  calls,  the  letters,  the  engagements  with 
friends.  But  these  tasks  do  not  in  themselves  wear  us  out; 
it’s  our  attitude  toward  them  that  causes  the  weariness! 
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There’s  real  danger  for  us  in  doing  them  merely  because 
we  feel  that  we  should — that  someone’s  “feelings  will  be 
hurt”  if  we  don’t. 

The  homemaker,  for  example,  who  works  all  day, 
cleaning  and  cooking  and  marketing  and  mending, 
just  because  she  feels — rather  resentfully—that  it  is  some- 
thing she  has  to  do,  is  in  danger  of  destroying  much  of 
her  own  charm  and  of  the  happiness  of  her  home.  The 
teacher  who  teaches  only  what  is  in  the  text  books,  with 
no  enthusiasm  for  the  subject  matter  or  for  the  pupils,  is 
in  danger  of  developing  a distaste  for  learning  in  the 
youngsters  she  is  supposed  to  be  guiding.  The  man  or 
woman  who  goes  mechanically  through  the  motions  of 
a job,  with  no  particular  interest  in  results,  is  in  danger 
of  eventually  losing  his  position,  or — what  is  worse — be- 
coming static  in  it. 

Yes,  the  attitude  that  we  have  toward  our  work  makes 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  in  our  feeling  towards  it. 
Like  most  homemakers,  I find  it  hard  to  get  excited  over 
certain  household  tasks.  Ironing,  for  example,  is  tedious 
work  for  me.  Perhaps  if  I could  see  it  would  not  prove  so 
uninteresting,  but  as  it  is,  it  really  is  a chore.  I find,  how- 
ever, that  when  I concentrate  on  the  results  rather  than  on 
the  big  basket  of  clothes  to  be  ironed,  the  feeling  of  drudg- 
ery disappears.  And  so,  when  I am  ironing  a shirt,  I think 
not  of  the  irksome  job  that  I have  to  do,  but  of  how  nice 
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one  of  my  sons  is  going  to  look  and  how  good  he  will  feel 
when  he  puts  on  the  clean  fresh  garment. 


That  way  of  looking  at  “duty”  is  something  my  mother 
taught  us  at  home. 

How  I wish  that  everyone  could  do  things  in  the  spirit 
and  with  the  spirit  that  my  mother  does!  You  really  should 
know  Mama,  anyway.  She  is  seventy-seven,  has  borne  thir- 
teen children,  six  of  whom  lived  to  grow  up.  She  speaks 
almost  no  English  (but  her  pure  Castilian  Spanish  is  music 
to  the  ears).  And  she  has  spunk  and  enthusiasm  aplenty. 

Even  though  the  doctor  has  warned  her  against  over- 
activity, she  still  insists  on  using  up  every  bit  of  energy  in 
doing  for  others,  and  always  with  a whole-heartedness  that 
is  beautiful  to  see.  Whatever  she  does  is  done  happily. 

Mother  has  always  been  that  way.  One  of  my  earliest 
recollections  as  a little  girl  in  Mexico  was  in  hearing  her 
say:  '‘Mezcla  la  masa  con  carino,  Hija,  o tus  tortillas  sal- 
dr  an  amargas”  (Stir  the  masa  with  love.  Daughter,  other- 
wise your  tortillas  will  be  bitter.) 

VERY  morning  as  soon  as  breakfast  is  over  I call  Mama 


J j on  the  telephone  and  we  go  over  the  news  of  the  day 

—Theresa’s  new  hat,  Joe’s  vacation,  Manuel’s  decision  to 
paint  the  kitchen,  what  Mary’s  children  are  doing  and  say- 
ing, and  all  the  other  happenings  that  go  to  make  up  the 
routine  of  our  lives.  During  these  conversations  I have  to 
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be  constantly  on  the  alert  not  to  give  the  impression  that 
I am  even  slightly  downhearted  or  lonely.  For  if  Mama 
ever  senses  in  my  voice  that  I am  not  a thousand  per  cent 
happy,  over  she  comes  immediately,  regardless  of  the  doc- 
tor’s orders. 

“I  came  over  to  see  if  you  would  go  to  market  with  me,” 
she  will  say.  “There  are  some  little  things  I need  to  get 
and  I don’t  want  to  order  them  over  the  telephone.” 

“But;  Mama,  the  doctor  says  you  must  be  careful,”  I 
argue. 

Mama  pays  no  attention  to  my  arguments,  and  the  first 
thing  I know  we  have  the  dishes  done  and  are  headed  for 
the  Mission  Street  shopping  district — Mama  and  I arm 
in  arm,  walking  slowly,  with  Chulita  on  her  leash  leading 
the  way — a bit  impatiently  because  she  knows  that  when 
we  get  to  the  meat  market  the  boys  at  the  counter  will 
have  a treat  for  her.  When  we  get  into  the  grocery  depart- 
ment progress  is  even  slower,  for  we  must  thread  our  way 
down  the  aisles,  stopping  to  consider  the  various  items. 

Since  she  cannot  read  English,  Mama  cannot  make  out 
the  labels  on  the  cans,  but  she  can  tell  what  the  contents 
are  by  looking  at  he  pictures.  I cannot  see  the  pictures, 
but  I can  ask  questions.  And,  since  few  of  the  shoppers  can 
understand  our  Spanish,  we  can  discuss  each  item  at  length 
before  we  buy  it. 

As  our  shopping  bags  grow  heavy,  we  start  on  our  way 
home.  Then  Mama  will  want  to  go  by  the  bake  shop. 
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“I  want  to  get  an  angel  fool  cake,”  she  will  say. 

“But,  Mama,  it’s  angel  food,  not  angel  fool,”  I remind 
her. 

Mama  chuckles  in  her  cute  way.  And  sure  enough,  when 
we  get  to  the  bake  shop  she  asks  very  soberly  in  her  broken 
English  for  “angel  fool”  cake.  Or  at  the  fruit  stand  she  will 


ask  for  “twenty-five  cents’  worth  of  listerines.”  The  market 
man  looks  puzzled  until  I laughingly  explain  that  she 
wants  nectarines. 

It  isn’t  that  Mama  doesn’t  know  better.  For  all  she  pre- 
tends not  to  know  much  English,  she  understands  a great 
deal  more  than  she  lets  on  at  times.  These  silly  little  errors 
are  just  her  way.  of  making  jokes,  of  turning  the  shopping 
trip  into  something  that  is  fun. 

And  the  jokes  work.  For  no  matter  how  temporarily 
down-hearted  I may  have  been  when  I started  out,  I am 
on  top  of  the  world  by  the  time  I get  home. 

If  Mama  were  like  some  women  she  might  think  or 
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say,  “My  daughter  is  blind.  Even  though  I don’t  feel  equal 
to  it,  I really  should  go  over  to  see  her.  After  all,  it’s  my 
duty.  . . .” 

But  when  Mama  wants  to  help  there’s  no  duty  business 
about  it!  She  makes  me  feel  that  I am  doing  her  a favor 
by  going  to  market  with  her,  when  all  the  time  she  knows 
it  is  just  what  I need.  And  it’s  the  same  with  everything. 
When  she  looks  after  Mary’s  children,  for  example,  so  that 
Mary  can  go  shopping,  it  is  always  with  the  request  that 
Mary  let  her  have  the  children  for  an  afternoon  because 
she  has  so  much  funVith  them.  When  a neighbor  or  friend 
is  in  trouble.  Mama  is  there  to  show  her  thoughtfulness  in 
'a  practical  way — but  never  from  a sense  of  duty.  Duty 
is  one  English  word  she  does  not  care  to  add  to  her 
vocabulary 

As  I see  it,  it  is  much  easier,  much  more  pleasant  and 
satisfying  to  do  things  for  our  families  and  friends  in  a 
happy,  whole-hearted  way  than  in  the  grudging  half- 
hearted way  that  smacks  of  a “duty  complex.”  It’s  all  a 
matter  of  making  up  our  minds  which  way  we  want  to 
act — and  then  “practicing”  until  we  approach  the  ideal 
we  have  set  up  for  ourselves. 

IF  I could  only  get  across  to  you  how  much  happier  my 
own  life  has  been  since  T crossed  grim  Duty  off  my  list 
and  filled  my  heart  with  Joy  of  Doing,  I would  feel  that 
my  efforts  in  writing  this  book  were  indeed  worthwhile. 
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TS/ly  ideas  on 
getting  along 
with  people 

with  people,  working  with  them  smoothly  and  happily. 
What’s  more,  it’s  a lesson  that  must  be  studied  and  prac- 
ticed constantly.  And  the  earlier  we  start  on  it,  the  better. 

One  of  my  teachers  first  made  me  realize  this.  It  was 
the  summer  before  I finished  at  the  High  School  of  Com- 
merce here  in  San  Francisco.  I had  got  a vacation  job  as 
a file  clerk  in  one  of  the  downtown  offices  and  was  feeling 
on  top  of  the  world.  Oh,  it  was  wonderful — going  down 
town  every  day,  being  independent,  earning  all  that  money 
to  buy  clothes  for  my  last  year  in  school! 

I loved  every  minute  of  it — that  is,  until  “Goldie”  came 
to  work  at  the  desk  next  to  mine.  Goldie  slacked  on  the 
job.  She  made  mistakes  which  threw  errors  into  my  work. 
She  gossiped  and  caused  trouble  among  the  employees. 
She  seemed  to  take  special  delight  in  making  life  difficult 
for  me.  As  we  youngsters  used  to  say  in  those  days,  she 
really  “got  my  goat.” 


ONE  of  the  hardest 
lessons  in  life  to 
learn,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
that  of  getting  along 
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I was  pretty  much  upset  by  it  all.  In  fact,  I had  just  about 
made  up  my  mind  to  quit  when,  one  Sunday,  walking  in 
the  park,  I met  one  of  my  teachers.  When  she  asked  me 
how  I was  getting  along  in  the  job,  I tried  to  put  a good 
front  on  everything.  But  with  that  wonderful  insight  and 
understanding  which  all  good  teachers  have,  she  sensed 
that  something  was  wrong.  The  first  thing  I knew  we 
were  sitting  down  on  a bench  and  I was  telling  her  my 
troubles. 

I had  expected  she  would  sympathize  with  me.  But  she 
didn’t.  Instead  she  gave  me  quite  a talking  to. 

‘'Elena,'’  she  said,  “you  have  to  face  the  fact  that  wher- 
ever you  go  in  this  world,  whatever  you  do,  you  will  have 
to  get  along  with  people,  even  though  at  times  they  are 
uncooperative  and  diffictdt.  The  only  way  you  can  lic\ 
your  problem  is  to  do  your  own  job  just  as  well  as  you  pos- 
sibly can,  ma\e  sure  that  you  never  do  or  say  anything 
to  stir  up  trouble.  Then  even  if  your  associates  don't  meas- 
ure up  to  what  you  thin\  they  should,  you  must  be  for- 
giving, understanding,  tolerant  of  their  shortcomings.  The 
more  you  try  to  understand  others,  the  more  smoothly  you 
can  wor\  with  them,  and  the  better  it  will  be  for  you  I 
Remember,  there's  a ‘Goldie'  in  every  office,  on  every  job, 
in  every  group.  Be  patient  with  her,  try  to  li\e  her — but 
don't  let  her  make  you  upset  and  cross." 

As  a result  of  this  heart-to-heart  talk,  I went  back  to  my 
summer  job  a new  girl,  and  in  September  returned  to 
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school  for  my  last  year.  Then,  after  I had  finished  high 
school,  I went  to  work  in  earnest — first  as  a Spanish  in- 
terpreter at  the  Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition 
in  1915;  then  doing  sales  promotion  for  a hardware  ex- 
porting firm  which  took  me  traveling  back  into  my  native 
land  of  Mexico;  then  to  work  in  the  foreign  department 
of  the  Zellerbach  Paper  Company  here  in  San  Francisco; 
then  as  wife  of  the  handsome  young  engineer  from  Mazat- 
lan!  In  all  of  these  jobs  I found  that  I really  had  to  work 
at  getting  along  with  those  around  me.  When  I didn’t  do 
so,  I was  upset  and  unhappy.  . . . 

But  you  are  probably  saying,  “Yes,  yes,  but  let’s  get  down 
to  those  ‘techniques’.” 

As  I have  said  several  times  in  this  book,  I certainly  do 
not  pretend  to  know  all  the  answers  to  the  problems  of 
living.  All  I can  do  is  to  pass  along  what  life  has  taught 
me — the  hard  way!  These,  then,  are  my  rules  for  getting 
along  with  people.  I find  that  they  work  in  my  home.  I 
know  that  they  worked  in  my  business  career.  I believe  that 
they  apply  in  club  and  organization  life,  or  in  any  other 
phase  of  living  where  it  is  necessary  to  work  with  others. 

1.  WorJ{  first  for  poise  and  quietness  within  yourself. 
It  took  me  a long  time — and  many  days  of  unhappiness — 
to  learn  that  we  simply  cannot  get  along  smoothly  with 
others,  bring  out  the  best  in  them  when  we  ourselves  are 
upset,  jittery,  unsure.  Even  though  we  do  our  best  to  con- 
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ceal  our  feelings,  we  are  certain  to  send  out  waves  that 
disturb  those  around  us. 

It  took  me  a long  time  to  learn — and  I’m  still  learning — 
the  importance  of  “letting  go”  within  myself,  of  being  at 
peace  with  the  world.  (This  is  not  so  difficult  when  you 
are  around  congenial,  happy  friends,  but  when  there  are 
persons  of  violently  conflicting  ideas,  it  really  takes  self- 
control  on  your  part  to  live  up  to  this  rule!)  When  I am 
with  anyone  who  is  difficult,  I simply  stop  talking  for  a 
few  seconds,  draw  a deep  breath,  and  encourage  him  or 
her  to  go  ahead  and  talk  himself  out.  If  while  he  talks  I 
practice  the  art  of  being  completely  relaxed  and  interested 
in  what  he  is  saying,  we  both  are  calmed  down  by  the  time 
the  “storm”  is  over. 

2.  Feel  love  in  your  heart  for  those  around  you,  I 
do  mean  just  that.  Even  when  we  deal  with  a member  of 
the  family  or  someone  else  very  dear  to  us,  we  are  likely  to 
run  into  opposition.  When  we  do,  we  must  remind  our- 
selves of  how  much  we  really  do  love  that  person — a re- 
minder that  makes  it  easier  to  live  in  harmony.  And  some- 
thing of  the  same  rule  works  when  dealing  with  acquain- 
tances or  strangers.  By  that  I mean,  we  must  feel  kindly — 
that  is,  have  love  in  our  hearts  for  all. 

But,  you  say,  how  can  one  feel  “love”  toward  that  person 
in  the  office  who  is  such  a thorn,  that  woman  in  the  club 
whose  actions  rub  everyone  the  wrong  way.?^ 
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It  isn’t  always  easy!  In  fact,  sometimes  we  have  to  work 
pretty  hard  to  make  ourselves  feel  kindly  toward  such  per- 
sons. One  of  the  best"  ways  I know  to  develop  this  feeling 
is  to  get  the  difficult  person  to  talking  about  himself.  En- 
courage him  to  tell  about  his  home  life,  his  background, 
his  problems.  In  that  way  you  get  to  know  him.  And  when 
you  know  a person,  know  of  his  struggles  and  worries, 
you  can’t  help  feeling  more  kindly  toward  him.  And  once 
that  person  feels  that  you  like  him,  you’ll  find  it  a great 
deal  easier  to  get  along  with  him.  I know,  for  I have  seen 
it  proved  dozens  of  times. 

3.  Mat{e  the  other  person  feel  important.  If  you  find  it 
difficult  to  work  with  people  generally,  if  you  feel  out  of 
tune,  try  watching  someone  who  is  successful  at  it.  Chances 
are  you’ll  find  that  the  successful  person  has  a way  of  al- 
ways giving  the  other  person  a buildup,  of  making  him 
“feel  good.”  You’ll  find  that  he  gives  credit  for  ideas — even 
the  simplest  ones.  You’ll  observe  that  he  shows  genuine 
interest  in  what  the  other  person  is  doing  or  saying,  and 
that  he  pays  that  person  the  compliment  by  listening  at- 
tentively— with  the  eyes  and  the  mind  as  well  as  with 
the  ears. 

Actually,  a whole  chapter  could  be  written  on  this  one 
point  of  making  the  other  person  feel  important,  but  you 
know  the  answers  as  well  as  I do.  All  that  any  of  us  need 
do  is  to  put  into  practice  the  simple  technique  of  thinking 
of  others  rather  than  of  ourselves. 
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4.  Go  along  with  others  and  their  projects;  dont  he  an 
obstructionist.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  if  we  really 
want  to  work  smoothly  with  those  around  us,  we  must  be 
ready  to  go  along  with  them  in  most  of  their  projects.  I do 
not  mean  that  we  must  always  agree  with  everyone,  but  I 
do  mean  that  we  must  be  open-minded,  willing  to  enter 
enthusiastically  into  worthwhile  activities  that  others  want 
to  undertake.  Certainly  we  can  not  be  contrary  minded, 
negative  in  our  thinking.  We  dare  not  be  obstructionists. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how  one  obstructionist  can  upset 
a home,  disrupt  an  office,  dampen  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
club?  Once  you  see  such  a person  in  action,  you  realize 
what  an  unpleasant  trait  it  is.  How  to  deal  with  him — or 
her — is  something  else  again.  Frankly,  I don’t  know  any 
answers  except  generosity  and  patience — and,  in  some 
cases,  a good  letting  alone! 

5.  Let  things  go.  Be  tolerant.  Be  quic\  to  laugh;  quic\ 
to  forgive;  quicks  to  forget.  We  all  make  mistakes,  do  things 
that  we  deeply  regret.  Surely  we  can  overlook  the  faults  of 
others  as  they  do  ours — especially  when  we  remember  that 
in  overlooking  little  things,  we  can  look  beyond  to  the  big 
things  we  wish  to  accomplish. 

I SHOULD  like  to  say  a few  words  more  about  this  matter 
of  working  together  in  groups,  because  the  longer  I live 
the  more  I realize  how  much  the  organizations  of  our  coun- 
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try  are  doing  to  build  a better  world.  I believe  that  every 
man,  every  woman,  should  be  associated  with  some  worth- 
while group  such  as  the  Parent-Teachers’  Association,  Busi- 
ness and  Professional. Women,  Rotary  Club,  Lions’  Club, 
American  Association  of  University  Women — to  mention 
just  a few  of  the  thousands  that  exist. 

During  the  past  two  years  I have  talked  before  many  or- 
ganizations and  have  got  acquainted  with  the  good  work 
that  they  are  doing.  The  two  groups  with  which  I am  most 
familiar  are  the  Soroptimist  Club  and  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association.  As  a full-fledged  member  of  the 
Soroptimist  Club  of  San  Francisco  and  as  an  honorary 
member  of  the  California  Home  Economics  Association, 
I feel  very  close  to  both  of  these  organizations.  Each  of 
them  not  only  accomplishes  much  that  is  worthwhile,  but 
is  an  excellent  example  of  how  women  can  work  together 
in  harmony. 

Take  the  Soroptimists  here  in  San  Francisco,  for  ex- 
ample. During  the  war  they  established  and  main- 
tained a club  house  for  the  wives  of  enlisted  men  who  had 
come  to  this  port  to  bid  farewell  to  their  husbands.  Fifty 
thousand  of  these  wives  could  tell  how  much  it  meant  to 
them  to  have  a temporary  home  where  they  could  rest  or 
read  or  press  their  clothing;  where  their  children  could 
play;  where  they  could  obtain  meals  at  low  cost.  Now  these 
San  Francisco  Soroptimists  are  concentrating  on  building 
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and  maintaining  a residence  club  for  girls  who  are  com- 
pleting their  education  or  starting  on  business  careers  and 
so  need  low-cost  living  quarters.  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  possible  to  undertake  and  carry  on  such  projects  if  the 
members  had  not  learned  to  work  together? 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  the  American 
Home  Economics  Association  to  accomplish  so  much  for 
better  homemaking  everywhere  if  the  members  of  local 
groups  were  not  thoughtful  and  considerate  of  each  other, 
in  addition  to  being  well  trained  for  their  important  work  ? 

You  sense  in  each  of  these  organizations  that  the  mem- 
bers are  well  disciplined  individuals,  willing  and  eager  to 
do  more  than  their  share  to  achieve  results.  At  the  same 
time,  there’s  a wonderful  spirit  of  cooperation  with  a mini- 
mum of  criticism,  a maximum  of  respect  for  each  other’s 
opinions.  The  same,  I feel  sure,  holds  true  in  every  group 
that  makes  a contribution  to  society. 

Yes,  as  I see  it,  we  must  learn  to  get  along  with  others, 
we  must  learn  to  work  together.  If  we  don’t  we  are 
likely  to  find  ourselves  very  much  alone  in  a world  where 
we  are  all  dependent  one  upon  another. 
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Grief  comes. 

How  shall 
we  meet  itl 

lem — just  as  I feel  that  life  should  be  approached — from 
a hopeful,  optimistic  point  of  view.  Through  each  para- 
graph I have  tried  to  run  a thread  of  quiet  humor  and  hap- 
piness, of  serene  assurance  that  “everything  works  out  for 
the  best,”  the  thread  with  which  I try  to  weave  my  daily 
life. 

I wish  that  I might  continue  to  the  end  with  no  mention 
of  the  sadder  things  of  life.  But  if  this  book  is  to  deal  hon- 
estly with  “practical  living,”  we  must  discuss  grief  and 
sorrow — for  they  come  to  all  of  us. 

When  my  husband  was  taken  from  me  less  than  two 
years  ago,  truly  I did  not  know  which  way  to  turn.  I felt 
defeated  and  alone.  Then  indeed  my  blindness  seemed 
more  than  I could  endure.  In  the  midst  of  my  grief,  a friend 
came  to  me.  She,  too,  was  in  a sad  state,  completely  over- 
whelmed by  the  death  of  her  only  son.  I think  she  had  the 
idea  that  we  might  grieve  together,  compare  our  losses. 


As  I have  sat  in  the  dark- 
YV  ness,  working  out  these 
chapters,  my  one  thought  has 
been  to  approach  each  prob- 
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What  we  both  needed,  of  course,  was  not  to  dwell  on 
our  sorrows  but  to  try  to  work  out  some  pattern  by  which 
we  could  rebuild  our  lives.  After  talking  with  the  grief- 
stricken  mother  for  an  hour  or  two,  after  seeing  how  mis- 
erable she  was  making  everyone  around  her,  I realized  that 
I simply  must  help  the  woman — and  myself — to  accept  our 
griefs  and  go  on  from  there.  Eventually  we  worked  out 
some  thoughts  which  I pass  along  here  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  be  of  help  to  you  when  trouble  knocks  at  your 
heart.  Here  is  how  we  reasoned : 


NY  great  emotional  shock  is  like  a severe  illness.  When 


jL  Y.  we  are  ill,  our  family  and  friends  sympathize  with 
us,  do  what  they  can  to  make  us  comfortable.  At  the  same 
time,  they  expect  us  eventually  to  do  what  we  can  to  help 
ourselves;  to  get  well  as  quickly  as  possible;  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  that  life  demands  of  us. 

When  grief  and  sorrow  come,  we  are  emotionally  ill. 
Then  our  family  and  friends  gather  round  to  be  of  sym- 
pathy, to  help  in  every  way  that  they  can.  We  lean  upon 
their  love  for  the  time  being.  But  if  we  are  well  adjusted 
adults  who  look  at  life  sanely  and  unselfishly,  we  must 
make  a sincere  effort  to  recover  from  our  “illness.”  In  fair- 
ness to  ourselves  and  to  the  world,  we  dare  not  become 
chronic  invalids,  emotionally  speaking — coddling  our 
griefs,  thinking  only  of  ourselves. 

At  one  time  doctors  believed  that  when  a person  was  ill 
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he  should  be  kept  flat  in  bed  so  that  he  might  regain 
his  strength.  The  modern  treatment,  however,  is  to  get 
the  patient  up  just  as  soon  as  possible,  even  after  severe  op- 
erations; to  encourage  him  to  use  what  strength  he  has  in 
order  to  develop  more.  He  is  encouraged  to  think  and  act 
normally,  to  keep  up  his  interest  in  life,  to  look  ahead. 

There  was  a time,  too,  when  it  was  thought  rather  noble 
to  “die  of  a broken  heart,”  to  spend  months  and  years  in 
deep  mourning.  But  we  try  to  look  at  life  more  sanely 
today.  We  realize  that  in  a world  already  heavy  with  sad- 
ness, it  is  up  to  each  of  us  to  carry  our  load  bravely  and 
with  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others.  And  we  find 
when  we  do  make  an  effort  to  get  up  out  of  our  “bed  of 
grief”  that  strength  comes  to  us. 

I do  not  mean  to  imply  that  we  can  forget  our  griefs  en- 
tirely. Those  of  you  who  have  suffered  the  loss  of  a dear  one 
know  that  the  hurt  of  it  never  completely  disappears.  But 
we  must  believe  the  words  of  the  old  song  that  “life  was 
not  meant  for  sorrow.”  Surely  life  could  not  have  been 
meant  for  sorrow  when  there  is  so  much  to  be  done  in  the 
world,  so  many  people  in  it  who  need  our  help  and  en- 
couragement. 

During  the  1930’s  when  we  were  in  the  restaurant 
business,  we  kept  a number  of  magazines  in  the 
lobby  for  guests  to  look  at  while  they  were  waiting  to  be 
assigned  to  tables.  Among  those  magazines  was  Sunset, 
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a publication  that  many  of  you  westerners  enjoy  every 
month.  At  that  time  there  was  an  editorial  page  in  each 
issue,  entitled  “Sunset  Gold,”  signed  simply  “G.  A.  C.” 
I did  not  know  that  years  later  I would  count  Genevieve 
Callahan — the  author  of  those  editorials — as  one  of  my 
dearest  friends,  but  I knew  that  I liked  what  she  wrote. 
Busy  though  I was,  I always  took  time  to  read  that  page. 

There  was  one  of  those  Sunset  Golds  that  particularly 
appealed  to  me.  I cut  it  out  and  pasted  it  in  my  scrap  book. 
Later,  when  I lost  my  sight,  and,  again,  when  other  griefs 
came  to  me,  I asked  to  have  the  editorial  re-read  to  me 
many  times.  It  was  written  at  the  request  of  someone  who 
was  experiencing  deep  sorrow.  I quote  it  here  because ‘it 
expresses  my  thoughts  exactly.  Appropriately,  the  theme 
is  Courage. 

ouRAGE.  Isn’t  that  almost  our  greatest  need  as  we  go 
along  through  life  ? Courage,  stability,  will  power, 
all  are  tangled  together  in  their  roots  like  that  matted  under- 
ground network  that  holds  tall  firs  and  redwoods  strong- 
ly erect  day  in  and  day  out,  through  tempest  and  temblor. 

“It  is  hard  enough  to  be  brave  and  calm  through  the 
ordinary  trials  of  life — financial  set-backs,  petty  worries 
and  woes.  But  how  can  one  meet  and  endure  real  grief? 

“Well,  however  we  meet  it,  meet  it  we  must;  for  no 
human  being  can  travel  the  road  of  life  without  being 
stopped  by  sorrow  at  many  and  many  a place.  Then  if  ever 
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do  we  need  some  philosophy,  some  supernatural  staff  to 
help  us  over  that  difficult  spot  in  the  road.  Religious  faith 
is  never  more  appreciated  than  at  such  a time. 

“One’s  first  tendency  is  toward  rebelliousness.  Selfishly 
we  demand,  ‘Why  should  this  have  happened  to  me?’ 
But  there  is  no  use  in  rebelling.  That  is  childish,  conceited. 
We  cannot  command  life  and  death  any  more  than  we 
can  regulate  the  tides  of  the  Pacific.  Like  it  or  not,  we  must 
accept  the  fact  that  there  are  forces  beyond  our  puny  con- 
trol. We  must  simply  let  them  wash  over  us,  batter  us,  sub- 
merge us  for  a moment  perhaps,  as  the  incoming  tide 
washes  over  the  rocks  along  the  coast;  like  the  rocks  we 
must  stand  our  ground  firmly,  knowing  that  eventually 
the  tide  will  recede  and,  temporarily  at  least,  we  shall  be 
at  rest  again. 

“No  one  of  us  can  escape  the  losing  of  loved  ones  by 
death.  The  question  is,  how  shall  we  meet  our  loss?  As 
is  frequently  the  case,  religion  and  psychology  give  the 
same  advice: 

“Don’t  cherish  your  grief,  enshrine  it,  take  melancholy 
pride  in  it,  as  sentimental  novelists  of  a few  years  ago  liked 
their  heroes  and  heroines  to  do.  Face  your  loss,  accept  it 
with  the  best  grace  possible,  and  go  on  from  there.  Force 
yourself  to  speak  happily  and  naturally  about  the  one  who 
is  gone,  remembering  sweet,  funny  incidents  of  the  time 
you  were  together.  Force  yourself  to  handle  naturally  your 
loved  one’s  keepsakes  and  belongings;  to  give  away  such 
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things  as  will  be  useful  to  others,  rather  than  to  treasure 
them  selfishly  in  a secret  place.  Learn  to  listen  without  tears 
to  music  that  you  both  loved — yes,  even  to  those  favorite 
hymns  that  were  sung  at  the  funeral.  Don’t  shut  any  doors 
in  your  soul.  Let  in  the  sunshine  and  give  time  a chance 
to  heal  your  wounds,  as  it  covers  the  scars  of  forest  fires. 

“Sublimate  your  grief,  as  the  psychiatrists  say.  Turn  the 
energy  that  you  are  tempted  to  spend  in  emotional  excess, 
into  doing  things  that  will  help  others.  Translate  it  into 
deeper  understanding  of  all  human  beings.  Then  you  will 
convert  your  sorrow  into  happiness  for  someone  else — and 
it  can  almost  be  guaranteed  that  by  so  doing,  you  will  find 
peace  for  yourself.  Sublimation  can  in  truth  mean  the  trans- 
forming of  selfish  grief  into  somediing  sublime. 

“Courage  (which  frequently  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  glorious  pretense),  courage  and  the  will  to  accept 
with  grace  whatever  comes — these  are  the  staffs  we  must 
carve  for  ourselves  to  help  us  over  the  rough  stretches.  We 
must  not  stop,  we  cannot  go  back.  We  must  go  on.  That 
is  the  way  of  life.” 
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Thoughts  on 
planning  for 
tomorrow 


ONE  of  the  questions 
I am  frequently 
asked  is:  “Elena,  do  the 
blind  do  much  looking 


ahead,  planning  for  the  future?”  In  answering  I try  gently 
to  point  out  that,  after  all,  blind  people  are  people.  Some  of 
them,  no  doubt,  plan  ahead;  others  don’t! 

So  far  as  I am  concerned,  I like  to  think  ahead  to  tomor- 
row. I always  have.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  my  plans  do 
not  always  come  out  just  the  way  I think  they  will.  But 
just  the  same,  it’s  fun  to  plan!  Actually  what  I do  and 
always  have  done  is  to  “visualize,”  get  a mental  picture  of 
what  I’d  like  to  do  or  accomplish  or  see  happen.  Then  I 
leave  the  working  out  of  details  to  the  One  who  knows  far 
better  than  we  what  is  best  for  us.  In  other  words,  having 
made  a mental  picture,  I try  to  “let  go,  and  let  God”  work 
things  out  for  me  in  His  way.  Meanwhile,  I do  give  sin- 
cere thanks  for  all  the  good  things  of  life — not  only  for 
those  I have  received  and  am  receiving,  but  for  those  that 
are  to  come.  It’s  like  the  grace  before  meals,  giving  thanks 
“for  what  we  are  about  to  receive.” 
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(Occasionally  when  I try  to  explain  this  feeling  of  deep 
gratitude,  some  doubting  person  will  say,  “That  sounds 
Pollyannish,  Elena!”  But  I can’t  help  it.  I do  feel  that  grati- 
tude sincerely — it  really  is  the  basis  of  my  whole  philosophy 
of  life  and  happiness.)  • 

As  I look  back  over  the  things  I have  planned  and  hoped 
for,  I am  amazed  at  the  many  times  that  things  have 
worked  out  as  I have  visualized  them — or  better!  One  of 
my  most  interesting  examples  of  this  had  to  do  with 
Chulita. 

For  a number  of  years  I had  secretly  longed  for  a guide 
dog.  In  my  mind’s  eye  I could  see  that  dog  leading  me 
through  the  traffic,  guarding  me  at  home,  giving  me  com- 
panionship. I knew,  of  course,  that  if  my  family  knew  how 
much  I wanted  such  a dog  they  would  see  that,  somehow, 
I got  one.  But  I wanted  to  wait  until  I could  do  something 
to  earn  the  dog. 

It  was  the  cook  book  that  opened  the  door.  For,  after 
the  book  was  off  the  presses  and  I was  called  upon  to  give 
talks  here  and  there,  the  dog  became  a necessity.  Through 
the  book,  friends  whom  I didn’t  even  know  made  it  pos- 
sible for  my  wish  to  be  fulfilled.  Once  more,  I could  see 
the  hand  of  God  translating  my  dreams  into  reality. 

Now  came  the  discussion  as  to  whether  to  go  back  to 
Morristown,  New  Jersey,  and  get  a Seeing  Eye  Dog, 
or  whether  to  go  down  to  Hollywood  for  a Guide  Dog. 
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The  dogs  are  much  t^'e  same,  they  are  trained  much  the 
same.  The  Seeing  Eye  Dog  Foundation  has,  however,  been 
in  operation  for  a longer  period  of  time. 

We  finally  decided  on  Hollywood.  My  husband  asked 
for  a leave  of  absence  from  his  work  and  we  made  the 
long  drive  from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles  to  select  the 
dog  and  arrange  for  my  training.  On  the  way  we  talked 
about  the  dog,  wondered  what  she  would  look  like,  what 
we  would  name  her.  (These  dogs  are  always  female,  you 
knov/.) 

“I’d  like  a Spanish  name,”  I said. 

“Personally,  I think  Chula  would  be  a good  name,”  said 
Lawrence.  (Chula  means  “beauty,”  you  know.) 

“Or  Linda,”  I suggested.  (Linda  means  “fair  one.”) 

But  we  liked  Chula  best  of  all. 

Finally  we  reached  the  Guide  Dog  Foundation,  and 
had  our  preliminary  discussions.  It  was  arranged  that 
I was  to  remain  at  the  school  so  that  the  dog  and  I might 
get  acquainted  and  that  I might  learn  how  to  manage  her. 
All  the  time  we  were  talking  with  the  director,  I kept  won- 
dering when  the  dog  would  be  assigned  to  me  and  what 
she  would  be  like. 

The  director  explained  that  the  blind  person  did  not 
really  select  the  dog.  Instead  it  was  the  other  way  around — 
the  dog  selected  her  master  or  mistress ! She  then  brought 
in  three  dogs  to  see  which  would  first  find  its  way  over 
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to  me  and  say  in  effect,  “You  are  the  one  Fd  like  to  serve!” 

We  sat  quietly  for  a few  minutes;  then  a cold  nose  rubbed 
against  my  hand.  This  was  my  dog. 

There  was  a big  lump  in  my  throat,  but  I managed  to 
gulp,  “Oh,  she  is  lovely!  What  is  her  name?” 

“Well,”  the  attendant  said,  “we’ve  always  called  her 
Chulita,  but  you  may,  of  course,  change  it  if  you  wish.” 

“Chulita!”  I gasped.  Why,  that  was  almost  the  very  name 
we  had  chosen,  except  that  it  was  a better  one.  Chulita — 
Little  Beauty — what  could  be  more  appropriate,  more 
musical,  more  Spanish ! 

Here,  indeed,  was  a pleasant  little  example  of  how.  plan- 
ning often  turns  out  better  than  we  visualize. 

I HAVE  had  many  such  experiences,  some  of  them  incon- 
sequential, some  very  important.  When  we  were  forced 
to  give  up  the  restaurant  because  of  my  blindness,  for  ex- 
ample, we  found  ourselves  deep  in  debt.  For  as  is  so  often 
the  case,  we  had  expanded  our  business  just  before  the 
crash.  Some  of  the  debts  were  covered  by  mortgages,  but 
there  were  others  that  were  strictly  debts  of  honor.  We 
couldn’t  pay  them  then,  but  we  kept  thinking  of  the  day 
when  we  could,  meanwhile  making  small  payments  when- 
ever possible. 

Then,  years  later,  almost  out  of  a blue  sky,  the  way 
opened  for  me  to  bring  out  the  cook  book  I had  always 
dreamed  of  writing.  Thanks  to  the  generous  publicity 
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which  I have  already  mentioned,  the  book  was  a success 
from  the  start.  When  printing  bills  were  paid,  there  was 
enough  left  over  to  clear  up  those  old  debts ! Again  things 
had  worked  out  far  better  than  I had  pictured. 

I do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  I think  in  terms  of  tomor- 
row merely  in  a materialistic  way — materialism  is  some- 
thing we  all  must  fight  against.  I do  not  mean  to  suggest 
that  things  always  come  out  in  story-book  manner.  But  I 
do  find  that  planning  ahead,  making  mental  pictures,  gives 
me  an  incentive  to  go  on.  If  I did  not  do  such  visualizing, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  accomplish  anything. 
Even  my  simple  household  tasks  must  be  thought  through 
step  by  step. 


GOOD  many  persons  have  asked  me,  for  example,  how 


X I manage  to  put  on  my  dinner  parties.  My  answer  is, 
of  course,  that  I plan  everything  out  in  detail. 

To  illustrate:  If  I am  giving  a dinner  party  on  Thursday 
night,  I usually  figure  out  the  menu  the  preceding  Sun- 
day. I may  say  to  myself,  “I’ll  try  to  keep  the  number  to 
eight  or  ten,  for  that  is  the  number  I can  handle  most  easily. 
Now  I guess  I’ll  start  dinner  with  abalone  cocktail  (canned 
abalone  diced  and  served  in  its  own  liquid,  with  a little  of 
the  hot  juice  from  pickled  Jalapenos  peppers  added).  On 
the  table  will  be  other  appetizers:  Guacamole;  cheese- 
stuffed  celery;  olives;  tortilla  chips. 

“For  soup  I think  I’ll  serve  my  hot  Vichyssoise.  Then 
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for  the  main  course,  I’ll  have  my  Company  Dinner  Chick- 
en, accompanied,  perhaps,  by  a Zucchini  Torte  and  refried 
beans. 

“Dessert  ? Maybe  Flan — a kind  of  custard  typical  of  Mex- 
ico. Or,  if  the  occasion  is  a special  one,  I may  decide  to 
serve  a less  rich  soup  and  then  top  off  the  dinner  with  the 
dessert  I call  ‘Lou’s  Delight,’  which  everyone  raves  about.” 

With  my  menu  firmly  in  mind,  I continue  talking  to 
myself  regarding  the  order  of  work.  “Now  Monday  I’ll 
order  the  chickens,”  I say.  “I’ll  need  a good  fat  hen  to  make 
broth  for  the  Vichyssoise,  in  addition  to  fryers  for  the 
chicken  dish. 

“Tuesday  I’ll  cook  the  beans  and  fix  them  ready  for 
refrying.  I’ll  cook  the  soup  hen  then,  too,  saving  the  broth 
in  the  refrigerator  and  using  the  meat  for  our  Tuesday 
dinner. 

“On  Wednesday  I’ll  see  that  the  house  is  in  order,  and, 
if  I decide  to  serve  ‘Lou’s  Delight’  I will  do  the  prelimi- 
nary work  on  that.  When  Thursday  morning  comes.  I’ll 
fix  the  vegetables  and  arrange  the  table.  (I  picture  just 
how  it  will  look  in  its  hand-woven  Mexican  tablecloth  and 
my  yellow  dishes.)  By  noon  I’ll  be  ready  to  brown  the 
chicken  and  make  the  zucchini  torte.  In  the  afternoon, 
I’ll  make  the  soup,  fix  appetizers,  refry  the  beans. . . .” 

In  other  words,  I go  through  each  step  of  the  dinner  in 
my  mind  and  then  follow  out  those  steps.  As  the  saying 
goes,  “I  plan  my  work,  then  work  my  plan.”  It’s  the  only 
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way  I can  manage.  I suspect  that  every  hostess  goes  through 
much  of  the  same  sort  of  reasoning.  In  my  case,  however, 
I cannot  write  down  market  lists  and  the  like,  and  so  my 
mental  picture  must  be  very  clear  cut  indeed. 

Many  unforeseen  things  will  happen,  of  course.  On 
Thursday  I may  get  word  that  Miss  So-and-So  is  in  town 
and  so  I include  her  in  the  list  of  guests.  Or  Billy  may  get 
hit  in  a baseball  game  and  have  to  be  given  first  aid— or  at 
least  band-aids!  I may  find  it  impossible  to  get  whipping 
cream  for  my  dessert. . . . But  regardless  of  what  may  hap- 
pen, the  dinner  goes  well  almost  in  direct  proportion  as 
to  how  carefully  I have  visualized  the  details. 

Yes,  so  far  as  I am  concerned,  there’s  nothing  like  look- 
ing ahead.  Right  now  I dream  of  the  day  this  book 
comes  out.  I shall  not  be  able  to  see  it  but  I can  hold  it  in 
my  hands  and  I can  see  in  my  mind  the  friends  who  will 
read  it,  ...  I look  forward  to  the  day  when  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  me  to  devote  more  time  to  encouraging  other 
handicapped  persons.  ...  I picture  in  my  mind  the  trip 
to  Mexico  that  I hope  some  day  to  make. ...  I plan  for  the 
future  of  my  boys. 

As  I see  it,  we  can  and  must  plan  for  tomorrow,  but  we 
must  not  outline  too  exactly  how  we  want  our  plans  to  be 
worked  out,  must  not  specify  to  the  last  detail  just  how 
and  when  and  where  our  wishes  are  to  become  reality. 
There’s  a fine  but  very  definite  line  between  asking  and 
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demanding,  between  planning  and  blue-printing,  between 
wishing  and  insisting! 

I know  that  not  all  of  my  own  dreams  will  come  true. 
At  the  same  time  I know  that  some  of  them  will  come  true 
in  ways  that  far  exceed  my  expectations.  Tomorrow  may 
hold  joys  for  me  or  it  may  hold  sorrows — ^probably  some 
of  both.  But  I do  know  this.  Yesterday  is  gone.  Today  is 
here  for  us  to  use  and  to  enjoy  to  the  fullest.  Tomorrow 
may  never  come,  but  even  so  we  can  look  forward  hope- 
fully to  it,  dream  of  the  good  things  it  may  hold  for  us. 
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I KNOW  that  I am  not  alone 
when  I say  that  one  of  the 
joys  of  middle  age  is  to  be  able 
to  look  in  two  directions  at 
once — ahead  and  back.  That  sort  of  “looking”  is  a great 
comfort,  especially  to  those  of  us  who  are  blind. 

Sometimes  my  life  seems  like  a motion  picture  that  is 
projected  on  my  mind  in  all  sorts  of  scenes  and  flash-backs. 
There  are  the  pictures  of  those  early  childhood  days  in 
El  Mineral  del  Oro — the  old  adobe  inn  with  its  strings 
of  red  peppers  hanging  outside  the  kitchen  windows;  the 
sunbaked  dooryard  swept  clean  with  the  handmade  broom ; 
the  excitement  of  guests  coming  and  going.  . . . 

Then,  as  though  it  were  yesterday,  there  is  the  confusion 
and  thrill  that  went  with  our  moving  to  the  United  States. 
The  washing  and  ironing  of  our  best  holiday  clothes;  the 
packing  of  many  baskets  of  food;  the  goodbyes;  the  long 
trip  on  the  train — four  days  and  five  nights!  Then,  at  last 
our  arrival  in  San  Francisco — the  huge  buildings;  the  daz- 
zling lights;  my  first  ice  cream  cone! 

Then  there  is  that  day  soon  after  our  arrival,  when  we 


Ifs  Still  a 
wonderful 
world 
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started  looking  for  a house  or  flat  to  rent.  Having  spent 
three  years  at  an  English  boarding  school  in  Mexico  City, 
the  family  depended  on  me  to  act  as  interpreter.  As  the 
seven  of  us  (Father,  Mother,  Joe,  Louisa,  Theresa,  Baby 
Manuel  and  I)  walked  the  streets,  I scanned  each  house 
for  a sign  saying,  “For  Rent.”  But  none  was  to  be  seen. 
There  were,  however,  plenty  of  signs  saying  “To  Let.” 
When  my  father  inquired  about  this,  I whispered  that  the 
sign  read  “Toilet.”  Day  after  day  we  searched.  Eventually 
Father  began  to  doubt  that  even  these  queer  gringos  (as  he 
then  called  the  Americans)  would  have  so  many  public 
toilets,  so  few  flats  to  rent.  He  did  a little  checking  with  a 
Spanish-speaking  shop-keeper,  and,  amid  much  teasing 
and  laughing  over  my  mistake,  we  soon  found  a place  to 


live! 


Es,  those  early  days  in  San  Francisco  stand  out  clearly 


i — some  of  the  pictures  humorous,  some  whimsical, 
some  tinged  with  sadness  as  we  tried  so  hard  to  fit  into 
the  strange  ways  of  a new  land. 

There  were  those  years  when,  having  finished  school, 
I held  first  one  position,  then  another,  each  more  interest- 
ing than  the  last.  Of  all  those  positions,  the  one  I remember 
most  happily  was  the  summer  when  I was  an  interpreter 
at  the  Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition  in  1915. 
Many  of  you  who  read  this  will  remember  the  fairy-like 
gardens  and  music  of  that  Exposition;  will  recall  how  we 
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all  stood  around  and  cried  the  night  that  the  lights  went 
out  for  the  last  time. . . . Later,  when  the  Golden  Gate  Ex- 
position was  held  on  Treasure  Island,  my  sight  was  gone — 
all  of  which  prompts  me  to  say,  “Enjoy  each  moment  as 
it  comes.  . . .” 

OTHER  pictures  that  I see  clearly  in  my  mind’s  eye  are 
those  days  of  early  married  life;  the  birth  of  young 
Lawrence;  the  Green  Street  flat  where  we  started  in  the 
food  business;  our  Mexican  restaurant,  so  beautiful  in  our 
eyes  with  its  colorful  awnings,  soft  lights,  flowering  plants, 
and  haunting  music — to  say  nothing  of  those  quantities  of 
Chile  Beans  which  the  customers  consumed  so  enthus- 
iastically ! 

Occasionally  I look  back  (though  I try  not  to,  do  so)  to 
that  dark  day  when  the  doctor  said  that  my  sight  was  gone 
— a pronouncement  that  took  me  into  months  of  despair, 
followed  by  months  of  relearning  to  cook  and  keep  house 
all  over  again ; of  figuring  out  such  little  things  as  how  to 
run  salt  through  my  fingers  rather  than  using  a shaker  in 
order  to  season  the  food  just  right;  of  timing  my  baking 
by  i5-minute  radio  programs. 

/ 

ONE  of  the  most  thrilling  of  all  the  mental  pictures 
that  come  to  me  is  the  one  of  that  wonderful  day 
when  the  first  copy  of  my  cook  book  just  off  the  press  was 
put  into  my  hands,  and  twenty-four  of  us  sat  down  to  a 
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feast  that  I had  prepared  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  Then 
those  exciting  days  that  followed,  with  glowing  reviews  of 
the  book  in  all  the  papers ; radio  interviews ; friends  phon- 
ing congratulations — new  adventures  at  every  turn. 

Included,  too,  in  my  memory  picture  book  is  my  first 
appearance  at  a cooking  school  in  Los  Angeles,  sponsored 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  where,  before  an  audience  of 
800  women,  I demonstrated  the  preparation  of  a typical 
Mexican  meal.  I can  still  feel  my  knees  shaking  as  I stood 
on  the  platform,  cooking  and  talking  all  at  the  same  time, 
and  wondering  if  the  Chiles  Rellenos  would  turn  out  the 
way  they  always  do  in  my  own  kitchen!  What  a day! 

And,  very  sharp  in  my  mind,  is  the  day  that  young  Law- 
rence told  us  goodbye  and  left  to  join  the  Navy'.  His  father 
had  composed  the  music  and  words  of  a song  entitled 
“Farewell  to  My  Son” — a hauntingly  beautiful  melody 
that  brings  tears  to  all  who  hear  it.  The  playing  of  that 
song,  the  tender  farewells,  will  stay  with  me  always.  And 
then  the  day,  so  soon  thereafter,  that  we  all  had  to  say  a 
last  farewell  to  the  one  who  had  composed  the  music.  . . . 


s I look  back  on  these  scenes,  I am  made  humble  by 


JL  the  many  experiences  that  have  been  mine — some 
beautiful,  some  heart-breaking.  But  I see  God’s  hand  in 
them  all! 

Last  summer  a friend  invited  me  to  drive  down  to  Palo 
Alto  for  the  day.  She  had  thought  that  I might  like  to  visit 
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Stanford  Memorial  Chapel.  As  she  explained  in  advance, 
quotations  have  been  chiseled  into  the  stone  walls  of  the 
chapel.  She  had  thought  I might  be  able  to  read  some  of 
them  by  tracing  the  carved-out  letters  with  my  fingers; 
at  least  it  might  be  an  interesting  experiment  to  try.  Well, 


we  soon  found  out  that  I was  not  tall  enough  to  reach 
many  of  the  letters,  and  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
follow  those  that  were  within  reach.  But  it  was  fun  anyway. 

My  companion,  of  course,  then  read  some  of  the  quo- 
tations aloud.  There  was  one  in  particular  that  appealed  to 
me.  You  probably  know  it: 

“There  are  but  few  on  earth  free  from  cares,  none 
but  carry  burdens  of  sorrow.  And  if  all  were  as\ed  to 
make  a package  of  their  troubles,  and  throw  this  pack: 
age  on  a common  pile,  and  then  were  askjed  to  go  and 
choose  a pack^igc  which  they  were  willing  to  bear,  all 
would  select  their  own  packages  again. . . . Your  heart- 
aches may  be  great,  your  burdens  heavy,  but  look  ^bout 
you,  and  with  whom  would  you  change?” 
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At  times  my  burdens  have  been  heavy,  but  when  I con- 
sider the  good  things  that  life  has  given  me — my  two  boys, 
my  family,  my  friends,  my  memories—I  can  truthfully  say 
that  there  is  no  one  with  whom  I would  change.  And  I 
know  that  the  same  holds  true  for  each  of  you. 

WE  hear  on  every  side  how  the  world  is  changing, 
how  terrible  it  has  become.  We  won’t  go  into  that 
here ! After  all,  I have  no  thought  of  trying  to  be  profound 
in  this  little  book.  But,  when  you  stop  to  think  of  it,  would 
you  say  that  it  is  the  world  that  has  changed  ? Isn’t  it  after 
all  still  the  same  beautiful  place  that  was  created  ? Doesn’t 
the  trouble  lie  in  man’s  selfishness  and  greed  ? And  aren’t 
we  all  guilty  of  this  selfishness  and  greed  to  some  extent  ? 

A friend  of  mine  says  that  to  her  the  world  is  like  the 
radio.  Static  and  discord  are  there  all  right,  but  we  can  still 
find  beautiful  music  and  inspiring  words  provided  we  tune 
in  on  the  right  wave  length ! . . . 

This  is  Easter  week,  1947.  As  we  sit  here  writing  the 
final  paragraphs  of  this  manuscript,  the  warm  Cali- 
fornia sunshine  is  streaming  through  the  windows.  Chulita 
is  taking  her  siesta  here  at  my  feet.  The  room  is  filled  with 
the  sweetness  of  flowers  from  a neighbor’s  garden.  From 
the  street  come  the  shouts  of  boys  playing  baseball — I can 
hear  Billy’s  voice  above  them  all.  From  the  kitchen  comes 
the  fragrance  of  the  soup  pot.  I am  making  egg  dumpling 
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soup  today,  partly  because  it  is  the  Easter*  season,  partly 
because  it  is  young  Lawrence’s  favorite. 

A deep  peace  seems  to  have  settled  over  the  city.  My  own 
heart  is  filled  not  only  with  peace,  but  with  joy  and  grati- 
tude. Gratitude  for  the  love  and  thoughtfulness  of  my 
family  and  friends;  gratitude  that  I have  again  learned  to 
“see” — with  my  fingers  and  my  mind  and  my  heart. 

At  the  moment,  tomorrow  seems  very  far  away.  I have 
no  idea  what  it  may  hold  for  me,  what  it  may  hold  for  any 
of  us.  But  of  one  thing  I am  very  sure.  Provided  our  hearts 
are  filled  with  love,  provided  we  keep  in  tune  with  what  is 
good — whatever  happens,  it  will  still  be  a wonderful  world. 
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%^ecipe 

POSTSCRIPT 


You  re  right.  I couldn't  do  a boo\  without  tuckjng 
in  a jew  recipes!  After  all,  1 find  my  greatest  recrea- 
tion in  cookjng  for  those  1 love.  And,  since  many  of 
the  thoughts  and  conclusions  expressed  here  have 
come  to  me  while  worhjng  in  my  \itchen,  it  seems 
logical  to  include  the  recipes  for  dishes  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  pages.  I hope  you  lil^e  them. — Elena. 


None  of  the  recipes  ^jiven  here  may  be  reprinted  without  written 
permission  of  the  author. 
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WHEN  I MAKE 
MEXARONI 


(Mentioned  on  Page  11) 

WHEN  you  read  in  Chapter  Two  that  I served  Mexa- 
roni  to  Mario  and  Angela,  did  you  perhaps  say  to 
yourself,  “It’s  strange  that  Elena  would  fix  a macaroni  dish 
— it  doesn’t  seem  at  all  Spanish  or  Mexican”  ? 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  we  Spanish-speaking  people 
do  not  use  macaroni  or  spaghetti  as  freely  as  our  Italian 
neighbors  do,  but  nevertheless  we  do  feature  it  occasion- 
ally in  our  meals.  In  fact,  I serve  it  quite  frequently — but 
always  with  a Spanish  accent,  as  in  this  dish  that  we  call 
“Mexaroni.” 

Since  the  sauce  requires  long  cooking,  I prepare  it  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning  so  that  it  can  simmer  along 
while  I am  doing  up  the  housework.  The  heat  can  then 
be  turned*  off  and  the  sauce  forgotten  until  dinner  time. 
Then  the  sauce  reheats  while  the  macaroni  cooks — and 
all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  mix  sauce  and  cooked 
macaroni  together  and  put  it  on  the  table.  This  is  how  I 
make  the  sauce. 

First,  heat  % cup  oil  in  a big  heavy  skillet  or  pot,  and 
in  it  brown  1 pound  of  beef  chuck  in  a solid  piece — just  as 
you  would  do  for  pot  roast.  When  the  meat  is  browned  on 
all  sides,  add  1 large  onion,  chopped;  3 cloves  garlic, 
chopped;  cup  chopped  celery;  cup  chopped  parsley; 
and  2 chile  tepines  which  have  been  mashed  or  cut  into 
pieces.  (These  chile  tepines  can  be  bought  in  almost  any 
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grocery  store.  Look  for  them  in  boxes  in  the  spice  depart- 
ment. If  they  are  not  available,  use  a dash  of  Tabasco  sauce 
instead.) 

As  soon  as  the  onion  turns  limp  and  yellow,  add  a No.  2 
can  of  tomatoes  with  puree;  an  8-oz.  can  of  tomato  sauce;  a 
6-oz.  can  of  tomato  paste  also,  if  it  is  available;  and  a sprig 
each  of  thyme  and  rosemary.  (These  herbs  can,  of  course, 
be  omitted,  but  they  do  add  flavor.)  Stir  well  to  blend  the 
ingredients,  then  add  salt  to  taste.  Let  simmer  for  3 hours. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  lift  out  the  meat  and  set  skillet 
of  sauce  aside  until  time  to  prepare  dinner. 

About  half  an  hour  before  dinner  time,  cut  the  cold  meat 
into  about  half-inch  cubes,  put  these  back  into  the  sauce, 
and  set  it  on  the  stove  to  reheat  slowly.  Cut  up  half  a 
pound  of  Romano  cheese  into  half-inch  cubes.  (That’s  a 
fairly  dry  Italian  cheese  which  melts  slowly — any  similar 
cheese  can  be  used.)  Have  a big  kettle  of  salted  water 
boiling  vigorously  for  the  macaroni.  (I  like  to  use  the  shell 
or  bow-tie  or  other  short-length  macaroni,  as  it  is  easier 
to  mix  and  serve  than  the  long  strands.)  Add  1 pound  of 
macaroni  to  the  water  and  boil  hard  until  it  is  just  tender 
and  still  slightly  “chewy” — not  soft  and  pasty.  Drain  the 
macaroni,  run  hot  water  through  it,  drain  again;  put  back 
into  the  kettle,  add  the  boiling  hot  sauce  and  most  of  the 
cubed  cheese,  and  toss  together  as  you  would  toss  a salad. 
Turn  out  immediately  into  a big  hot  bowl,  sprinkle  an 
envelope  of  grated  Parmesan  cheese  over  all  and  dot  the 
rest  of  the  cubes  of  Romano  over  the  top  to  dress  it  up. 
Hurry  it  to  the  table.  With  hot  garlic-buttered  French 
bread  and  a tossed  green  salad  you  have  a feast  for  6 to  8 
persons  of  any  nationality! 
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MY  RECIPE  FOR 
HOT  VICHYSSOISE 

(Mentioned  on  Page  93) 

Vichy ssoise,  which  is  a rich-flavored  leek  and  potato  soup, 
is  frequently  served  ice  cold  in  small  cups,  with  a sprink- 
ling of  minced  chives  or  parsley  on  top.  I like  it  better 
hot.  And  whenever  I serve  it,  every  woman  at  the  table— 
and  some  of  the  men,  too — ask  for  the  recipe.  I give  it  here 
completely,  for,  as  in  so  many  dishes,  it  is  the  little  details 
that  count. 

4 large  potatoes  1 quart  chicken  broth 

3 leeks  Salt  and  pepper 

4 tablespoons  butter  1 cup  heavy  cream 

2 cups  milk 

Pare  potatoes  and  cut  into  quarters.  Slice  leeks.  Combine 
potatoes  and  leeks  and  cook  in  boiling  water  to  cover  until 
both  vegetables  are  tender.  Drain.  (Save  this  cooking  water 
if  you  do  not  have  real  chicken  broth  to  use.  See  below.) 
Press  the  vegetables  through  a colander  or  wire  strainer  or 
food -mill  into  a large  double  boiler  or  heavy  pot.  Add  the 
butter  and  milk,  and  stir  until  smooth.  Add  chicken  broth, 
season  with  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  cook  over  boiling 
water  (or  on-  an  asbestos  pad)  about  30  minutes,  stirring 
frequently.  Just  before  serving,  add  cream  and  heat  piping 
hot.  This  makes  about  2 quarts  or  8 cups,  which  will  serve 
6 to  8 persons  when  used  as  an  appetizer  course  at  dinner. 
If  it  is  the  main  course  (as  for  lunch  or  supper)  it  will  be 
about  right  for  4. 

Chicken  Broth 

For  the  broth  I either  simmer  a fowl  in  advance,  or 
use  one  of  the  powdered  broth  preparations. 
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If  I’m  doing  the  former,  I start  with  a good  heavy 
fricassee  hen  and  have  it  cut  into  pieces  as  usual.  I cover 
it  with  plenty  of  cold  water  in  a large  kettle  (“a  quart  of 
water  for  each  pound  of  chicken,  plus  an  extra  pint  or 
so  for  the  pot”  is  a rule-of-thumb  I’ve  worked  out  for  my 
own  guidance) ; I add  2 peeled  cloves  of  garlic,  3 or  4 slices 
of  onion,  and  a stalk  or  two  of  celery,  and  let  it  simmer  very 
gently,  covered,  for  2 to  3 hours,  adding  salt  after  the  first 
hour  of  cooking  (about  a teaspoon  of  salt  per  pound  of 
chicken).  When  meat  is  tender,  I remove  it  to  a platter, 
then  strain  the  broth  and  set  it  aside  to  cool.  When  cool,  it 
goes  into  the  refrigerator  where  the  fat  on  top  hardens  and 
can  be  easily  lifted  ofiF.  The  broth  is  then  ready  to  use. 

When  I make  the  broth  using  one  of  the  powdered 
preparations,  I do  not  discard  the  water  in  which  the  pota- 
toes and  leeks  were  cooked;  instead  I add  enough  more 
water  to  make  one  quart,  heat  it,  and  in  it  dissolve  enough 
chicken-flavored  powder  to  make  a rich-tasting  broth. 

You  will  note  that  in  the  recipe  I suggest  using  a large 
double  boiler  for  heating  this  soup.  This  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  provided  you  take  care  not  to  let  the  mixture 
stick  and  burn.  Since  my  range  has  a lid  top,  I usually  turn 
the  heat  low,  then  simmer  the  soup  in  a heavy  saucepan, 
stirring  it  frequently  with  a wire  whip.  If,  however,  the 
pot  had  to  be  set  directly  over  a flame,  I surely  would 
recommend  using  either  an  asbestos  pad  or  the  double 
boiler.  You  will  note,  too,  that  I recommend  starting  the 
chicken  in  cold  water.  I know  that  when  chicken  is  started 
in  boiling  water,  the  meat  itself  is  better  tasting;  but  the 
cold  water  extracts  more  of  the  juices  and  so  makes  for 
better  broth ! 
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EGG  DUMPLING 
SOUP 

(Mentioned  on  Page  103) 

My  husband  always  said  that  dinner  wasn’t  dinner  unless 
it  started  off  with  a good  soup;  young  Lawrence  feels  the 
same  way  about  it.  All  of  which  adds  up  to  the  fact  that 
I have  made  literally  barrels  of  soup  during  my  22  years 
of  housekeeping.  This  Egg  Dumpling  Soup  is  one  of 
young  Lawrence’s  favorites.  I make  it  in  these  quantities 
to  serve  6 to  8.  The  dumplings  hold  up  well,  so  it  may  be 
made  early  in  the  day  and  reheated  just  before  serving. 

3 eggs,  separated  3 tablespoons  grated 

4 tablespoons  very  fine  Parmesan  cheese 

dry  bread  crumbs  3 quarts  boiling-hot  broth 

Nutmeg 

Beat  the  egg  yolks  until  lemon  colored  and  fold  in  the 
stiffly  beaten  whites.  Add  the  bread  crumbs,  cheese,  and 
a dash  of  nutmeg.  Mix  gently  so  that  the  batter  will  remain 
fluffy.  Drop  by  teaspoonfuls  into  the  boiling  broth,  cover 
pot  tightly,  and  let  boil  7 to  8 minutes.  Serve  piping  hot, 
with  a few  dumplings  to  each  serving.  More  Parmesan 
cheese  may  be  added  to  the  soup  at  the  table  if  desifed. 

The  broth  can  be  either  chicken  or  beef.  Since  I have 
already  gone  into  detail  as  to  how  I make  chicken  broth 
(see  recipe  for  Vichyssoise),  I shall  tell  here  my  way  of 
preparing  beef  broth  for  use  in  this  or  any  other  soup. 

Beef  Broth: 

To  begin  with,  I ask  the  meat  man  for  about  2^/^  pounds 
of  beef  shank  cut  into  blocks.  After  wiping  the  meat  with 
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a damp  cloth,  I put  it  into  a big  kettle,  cover  it  with  about 
354  quarts  of  cold  water,  add  2 or  3 peeled  cloves  of  garlic, 
several  slices  of  onion,  and  5 or  6 black  peppercorns.  Then 
I cover  the  pot,  turn  the  heat  very  low,  and  let  the  broth 
simmer.  After  about  half  an  hour’s  cooking,  I skim  the 
broth,  and  add  salt  to  taste — about  2 to  3 teaspoons  for  this 
amount  of  beef.  Since  in  this  recipe  I am  interested  in  hav- 
ing good  broth  rather  than  rich-flavored  meat,  I let  it  cook 
very,  very  gently,  until  the  juice  is  all  extracted — about  2 
hours. 

When  done  I set  the  kettle  of  meat  and  broth  to  cool; 
when  it  is  completely  cold,  I lift  of?  the  fat  which  has  risen 
to  the  top  and  hardened.  I take  out  the  meat  and  strain 
the  broth  to  use  for  soup. 

What  do  I do  with  that  meat?  Different  things!  Some- 
times I cut  it  into  neat  small  chunks  or  strips  and  serve  it 
in  soup.  Sometimes  I slice  it  and  serve  it,  hot  or  cold,  with 
horseradish,  at  another  meal.  Sometimes  I use  it  in  making 
hash.  It  all  depends! 
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FOAM  SOUP  — 
SOPA  DE  ESPUMA 


{Mentioned  on  Page  40 ) 

Two  or  three  friends  who  used  the  recipe  for  Sopa  de 
Espuma  in  my  cook  book  (Elenas  Famous  Mexican  and 
' Spanish  Recipes ) have  told  me  that  their  soup,  while  good, 
could  not  compare  with  mine.  In  each  case  I have  explained 
that  perhaps  the  reason  lay  in  the  consistency  of  the  butter. 
It  must  be  melted,  but  not  hot!  Keeping  that  in  mind,  I 
hope  that  many  of  you  will  try  the  recipe  for  this  delicious 
and  unusual  soup  with  its  light-as-foam  dumplings.  You 
can  make  it  hours  in  advance  of  serving  time. 


V2  cube  butter  (V4  cup) 
cup  flour 

^2  teaspoon  baking  powder 
2 eggs,  unbeaten 


2 tablespoons  grated  cheese 
V2  cup  canned  tomato  sauce 
5 quarts  well-seasoned 
chicken  broth 


Melt  butter  over  warm  water.  When  butter  is  melted  but 
not  hot,  stir  in  the  flour  and  baking  powder  that  have  been 
sifted  together.  Add  one  egg  at  a time  and  beat  until  well 
mixed,  then  add  the  cheese.  Add  tomato  sauce  to  broth 
(see  recipe  for  Vichyssoise  for  making  good  broth),  heat 
to  boiling,  and  into  it  drop  the  dumpling  mixture  by  tea- 
spoonfuls. Cover  pan  immediately  and  let  cook  10  minutes 
without  uncovering.  Set  aside  until  time  to  reheat  just 
before  serving.  Serves  10  to  12.  The  dumplings  will  not 
hold  their  shape  exactly  but  will  be  light  and  foamy — 
hence  the  name.  Foam  Soup!  By  the  way,  don’t  worry 
about  the  amount  of  broth  called  for.  The  dumplings 
absorb  a lot  of  it.  So  do  the  guests ! And  if  there  should  be 
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soup  left  over,  it  will  be  just  as  good  reheated  next  day, 
for  these  dumplings  are  very  different  from  the  kind 
usually  served  with  stew  or  fricassee. 

CHILE  BEANS 
FOR  THE  CROWD 

( Mentioned  on  Page  25 ) 
In  my  cook  book  I went  into  what  I thought  was  com- 
plete detail  as  to  the  cooking  of  Mexican  beans.  Since  then, 
however,  a number  of  persons  have  asked  why  I did 
not  include  the  recipe  for  the  Chile  Beans  I used  to  serve  in 
our  restaurant.  Here,  then,  is  that  recipe.  You  will  note 
that  while  it  is  designed  to  serve  25,  the  recipe  can  be 
easily  divided  into  thirds,  making  just  the  right  amount 
to  serve  7 or  8 persons  at  a barbecue  feast  or  a buffet  sup- 
per. To  make  the  large  amount,  serving  25,  you  will  need: 

3 pounds  Mexican  pink  beans  12  cloves  garlic,  chopped 
or  kidney  beans  Pepper  to  taste 

Water  3 8-oz.  cans  tomato  sauce 

Salt  (about  2 tablespoons)  3 tablespoons  chili  powder 
4V2  lbs.  ground  beef  chuck  (or  more  if  desired) 

1 cup  oil  — And  a very  large  kettle! 

6 medium  onions,  chopped 

Wash  and  inspect  beans;  cover  with  cold  water  and  let 
soak  for  several  hours  or  overnight.  Put  to  cook  in  the 
same  water  in  which  beans  were  soaked;  cover,  and  let 
simmer  slowly.  After  beans  have  cooked  for  about  an  hour, 
add  salt  to  taste  (2  teaspoons  for  each  pound  of  beans  is 
the  general  rule).  Meanwhile,  in  a big  skillet  heat  the  oil 
and  in  it  lightly  brown  the  meat  with  the  chopped  onions 
and  garlic,  adding  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  stirring  fre- 
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quently;  add  to  the  partially  cooked  beans,  together  with 
the  tomato  sauce  and  chili  powder.  Continue  cooking  cov- 
ered, until  beans  are  almost  tender — 4 to  5 hours  in  all  for 
this  quantity  of  beans.  During  the  last  hour  or  so  of  cook- 
ing, remove  cover  so  that  beans  will  cook  down  to  a rich 
consistency.  If  the  recipe  is  divided  into  thirds,  cooking 
time  will  be  shortened  to  2)4  to  3 hours. 

Perhaps  I should  point  out  here  that  the  above  recipe  is 
not  typically  Mexican.  Pink  beans  prepared  in  the  authen- 
tic Mexican  way  are  not  soaked  but  are  put  on  to  cook  in  , 
lukewarm  water.  When  fixed  with  chili  powder  and  meat, 
however,  they  seem  to  be  improved  by  the  soaking. 

MAMA’S 
SPANISH  STEW 

{Mentioned  on  Page  25 ) 
Mama  has  always  made  this  stew  in  such  big  quantities, 
she  found  it  difficult  to  cut  down  the  amounts  of  ingredi- 
ents to  serve  4.  But  here  they  are.  Incidentally,  this  is  one 
of  the  easiest  ways  I know  to  make  a good  stew. 

4 tablespoons  oil  cup  canned  tomato  sauce 

1 ^2  lbs.  lean  beef  stew  meat,  3 tablespoons  vinegar 
cut  into  cubes  1 cup  red  table  wine 

1 medium-sized  onion,  1 bay  leaf 

minced  1 teaspoon  (or  less)  oregano 

1 clove  garlic,  minced  Salt  and  pepper 

Just  put  everything  into  a big  pot  all  at  once.  Cover  tightly 
and  let  simmer  1)4  to  2 hours,  or  until  the  meat  is  thor- 
oughly tender.  Half  an  hour  before  you  figure  the  meat 
will  be  ready,  add  carrots  and  potatoes — oh,  I don’t  know 
how  many!  How  many  can  your  family  eat.^ 
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A word  about  that  oregano.  It  is,  as  you  probably  know, 
the  Spanish  herb,  wild  marjoram.  (The  Spanish  pronun- 
ciation is  or-EGG-an-o.)  When  putting  it  into  a soup  or 
stew,  rub  it  between  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  scatter  it 
in.  It  is  rather  powerful,  so  the  first  time  you  use  it  in  cook- 
ing, you  might  do  well  to  cut  down  on  the  quantity  a bit. 

MAMA’S  RECIPE  FOR 
ARROZ  CON  POLLO 
CHICKEN  WITH  RICE 

(Mentioned  on  Page  25 ) 
For  many  years  cooks  of  many  nationalities  have  combined 
chicken  with  rice  to  make  all  sorts  of  delicious  dishes.  But 
somehow  I feel  that  the  way  the  Spanish  do  is  best  of  all. 
This  recipe  of  my  mother’s  is  one  that  is  typical  and  tradi- 
tional. To  make  enough  for  4,  you  will  need: 

1 roasting  chicken 
(about  3 lbs.),  cut  in  pieces 
1 medium  sized  onion,  minced 
1 clove  garlic,  minced 
3 cups  chicken  broth 
V4  cup  canned  tomato  sauce 
cup  peas 

1 small  can  pimientos 
1 tablespoon  chopped  parsley 
V2  teaspoon  paprika  (pimenton) 

1 cup  uncooked  rice 

Wash  chicken.  Simmer  the  giblets  and  neck  in  cold  water 
to  cover  to  make  the  broth.  While  this  cooks,  dry  the 
chicken  pieces  carefully.  Don’t  flour  them!  Brown  them  in 
hot  oil,  seasoning  well  with  salt  and  pepper  while  they 
cook.  (I  use  a large  skillet  with  oil  about  ir^ch  deep,  and 
fry  slowly,  putting  in  the  heavy,  meaty  pieces  first,  then 
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the  bony  ones.)  When  meat  is  well  browned,  remove,  and 
in  the  hot  oil  gently  cook  the  onion  and  garlic  for  a few 
minutes.  Replace  the  chicken.  To.  the  giblet  broth  add 
water  to  make  3 cups  of  broth.  Add  this  and  the  tomato 
sauce  to  the  chicken.  Cover  and  let  simmer  20  minutes. 
Then  add  remaining  ingredients,  cover,  and  cook  30 
minutes  longer  over  low  heat,  until  liquid  is  absorbed  and 
rice  is  tender. 

Confession: ' 

When  I wish  to  serve  6,  sometimes  I use  the  best  pieces 
of  2 chickens,  rather  than  all  the  pieces  of  one.  I suppose  it’s 
extravagant,  but  it  does  make  a wonderful  dish.  The  bony 
pieces  of  course  I use  in  some  different  way  next  day. 

Incidentally,  when  I call  for  tomato  sauce  I mean  the 
kind  that  comes  in' an  8-oz.  can;  the  label  usually  says, 
“Tomato  Sauce,  Spanish  Style.” 

COMPANY  DINNER 
CHICKEN 

{Mentioned  on  Page  94 ) 
When  I am  to  serve  chicken  for  a company  dinner,  I usu- 
ally do  a good  deal  of  arguing  with  myself  whether  to 
fix  it  in  some  traditional  Spanish  style,  or  in  a more  typi- 
cally American  way.  When  I decide  in  favor  of  the  latter, 
this  is  the  recipe  I usually  use.  For  6 servings,  allow: 

1 small  onion,  minced 
1 small  clove  garlic,  minced 
Salt  and  pepper 
V2  cup  sour  cream 
V2  cup  thick  sweet  cream 


1 5-lb.  roasting  chicken, 
cut  into  pieces 
Flour,  salt,  pepper 
Oil  and  butter 
V2  lb.  mushrooms 
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Suppose  I am  to  serve  this  chicken  at  a Thursday  evening 
dinner  party.  On  Wednesday,  I simmer  the  heart,  gizzard, 
liver,  and  neck  in  a little  water  to  make  cup  rich  broth. 
(The  idea  is  to  start  with  water  to  cover,  add  more  as  it 
cooks  away,  then  eventually  let  it  cook  down  to  make  the 
amount  needed.)  Then  early  Thursday  afternoon,  I wash 
the  chicken  thoroughly  and  dry  it,  after  which  I shake  the 
pieces,  a few  at  a time,  in  a paper  bag  containing  flour  well 
seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper.  In  a large  skillet  I pour 
enough  oil  to  cover  the  bottom  about  inch  deep,  heat 
it,  and  in  the  hot  oil  brown  the  pieces  carefully.  Meanwhile 
I butter  a roasting  pan  generously.  As  the  chicken  browns, 
I arrange  the  pieces  in  the  buttered  roasting  pan,  dot  each 
piece  with  a bit  of  butter,  pour  the  J4  cup  broth  over  all, 
cover  the  pan  tightly,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven  (350°) 
until  the  chicken  is  tender — about  45  minutes. 

Shortly  before  time  to  serve  dinner,  I melt  2 tablespoons 
of  butter  in  a pan  on  top  of  stove,  add  the  washed  mush- 
rooms (cut  into  quarters,  if  large),  minced  onion  and 
garlic,  cover  the  pan  and  let  cook  until  mushrooms  are 
tender — about  10  to  15  minutes.  Then  I add  both  sweet 
and  sour  cream  and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  heat 
almost  to  boiling.  (If  there  is  a possibility  that  dinner  may 
be  delayed  I do  not  add  the  creams  until  just  before  serving 
time.)  Then  I take  up  the  hot  chicken  onto  a hot  platter, 
pour  the  hot  mushroom  sauce  over  all,  and  serve  imme- 
diately. 

Here,  again,  I frequently  use  the  best  parts  of  2 chickens, 
rather  than  all  of  one. 
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RECIPE  FOR 
ZUCCHINI  TORTE 


{Mentioned  on  Page  94) 
As  all  of  you  know,  the  vegetable  for  a company  dinner  is 
rather  a difficult  problem.  For  that  reason,  I frequently 
serve  a zucchini  torte.  With  this  for  the  vegetable,  it  makes 
no  difference  if  guests  linger  in  the  living  room  longer 
than  I had  planned,  because  the  dish  will  not  be  ruined  by 
waiting.  What’s  more,  it  can  be  prepared  in  advance,  all 
ready  for  baking,  so  there’s  no  last  minute  preparation. 
Here  is  the  recipe  designed  to  serve  6. 


1 lb.  zucchini  squash 
1 clove  garlic 
1 thin  slice  French  bread 
V4  teaspoon  marjoram, 
preferably  fresh 


3 tablespoons  oil 
3 eggs,  beaten 
V2  lb.  Ricotto  cheese 
Salt  and  pepper 
V4  cup  grated  Parmesan  cheese 


Parboil  zucchini  whole,  then  cut  in  halves  lengthwise  and 
scoop  out  most  of  the  pulp.  Place  shells,  cut-sides  up,  in 
large  baking  pan  which  has  been  well  oiled.  Make  filling 
this  way:  Mash  garlic  well.  Soak  French  bread  in  water, 
then  squeeze  it  dry;  add  garlic,  and  marjoram  (finely 
chopped  if  fresh,  rubbed  between  the  hands  if  dry)  and 
mix  all  together  to  make  a paste.  Add  oil,  beaten  eggs, 
Ricotto  cheese,  the  scooped-out  pulp,  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste,  and  part  of  the  Parmesan  cheese.  Mix  well  and  pour 
over  and  around  the  zucchini  shells.  Sprinkle  the  top  with 
remaining  Parmesan  cheese,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven 
(350°)  about  30  minutes,  until  firm.  Cut  into  not-too-large 
squares  or  strips,  and  arrange  on  a hot  platter.  If  desired, 
mushroom  sauce  may  be  poured  over  all  before  serving. 

Now  a word  about  those  ingredients.  I realize  that  zuc- 
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chini — the  long  dark  green  summer  squash  which  looks 
like  a cucumber — is  not  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
but  since  it  is  so  plentiful  here  in  the  West,  I think  the 
recipe  is  worth  giving.  The  Ricotto  cheese  can  be  bought 
at  most  Italian  delicatessen  counters;  if  it  is  not  available, 
a creamy  cottage  cheese  may  be  substituted.  Part  of  a hard 
roll  may  be  substituted  for  the  slice  of  French  bread. 

By  the  'way,  this  hearty  vegetable-cheese-and-egg  dish 
makes  a good  main  dish  for  a meatless  dinner  for  the 
family.  Left  overs  are  good  served  hot  or  cold. 

ABOUT  MEXICAN 
DESSERTS 

( See  mention  of  ISIatilla  on  Page  40 ) 
Whenever  you  eat  an  authentic  Mexican  dinner — either 
in  a restaurant  or  in  a home — you  are  almost  certain  to  be 
served  some  type  of  milk  pudding  for  dessert.  Some  of 
them  are  made  with  cornstarch;  some  are  flavored  with 
rum;  some  are  brought  to  the  table  flaming  with  burning 
brandy. 

One  that  I especially  enjoy  serving  is  Natilla — a corn- 
starch custard  with  a topping  of  caramelized  sugar  which 
is  made  in  an  unusual  way.  Here  is  my  recipe,  serving 
6 to  8. 

1 quart  milk  5 tablespoons  cornstarch 

6 egg  yolks  V4  teaspoon  salt 

1 cup  sugar  2 teaspoons  vanilla 

In  making  this  I first  scald  3 cups  of  the  milk  in  a double 
boiler.  Then  I beat  the  egg  yolks  thoroughly  and  to  them 
add  the  remaining  cup  of  milk,  and  the  sugar,  cornstarch, 
and  salt  mixed  well  together.  I add  this  mixture  to  the 
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hot  milk  and  cook,  stirring  constantly,  until  it  is  thick 
and  no  longer  tastes  of  raw  starch.  After  the  mixture  has 
cooled  slightly  I add  the  vanilla,  and  pour  the  custard-like 
mass  onto  a large  platter.  When  it  is  thoroughly  cold,  I 
sprinkle  it  heavily  with  additional  sugar.  Then,  with  a 
sizzling-hot  old-fashioned  flat  iron  I press  lightly  over  the 
top  to  caramelize  the  sugar.  (Since  the  sugar  is  bound  to 
smoke,  I take  the  pudding  out  on  the  back  porch  to  do  this 
“branding”  job.) 

If  you  wish  to  try  Natilla  but  haven’t  an  old-fashioned 
flat  iron,  you  can  set  the  platter  under  the  broiler  until  the 
sugar  melts.  This  does,  however,  require  very  careful 
watching  and  there  is  danger  of  breaking  the  platter.  And 
somehow  or  other,  I do  not  think  it  is  quite  so  good  as 
when  done  with  the  iron. 

TO  MAKE  THAT  BIG 
CHOCOLATE  CAKE 

( Mentioned  on  Page  42 ) 

For  years  I had  looked  for  a recipe  for  the  “perfect”  choco- 
late cake.  Then,  at  a Sunday  supper,  Genevieve  Callahan 
served  the  best  chocolate  cake  I had  ever  eaten,  and  gave 
me  the  recipe,  which  she  later  included  in  her  California 
Cook  Book.  I make  it  frequently — in  fact,  it  is  the  one  I 
made  for  Frank’s  birthday  dinner  at  the  camp  in  Montana. 
Here  then  is  the  recipe,  with  thanks  to  Genevieve  for' 
letting  me  reprint  it  from  her  excellent  and  justly  popular 
''California  Coo\  Bool{  for  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Eating” 
(M.  Barrows  and  Co.,  New  York,  $2.50) 
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Yj  cup  (1  cube)  soft  butter 

1 lb.  brown  sugar  (2^2  cups, 
firmly  packed) 

2 eggs,  beaten 

2 squares  chocolate,  melted 
V2  cup  buttermilk 


2 teaspoons  vanilla 
2V4  cups  sifted  cake  flour 
^/2  teaspoon  salt 

1 cup  boiling  water 

2 teaspoons  soda 


Light  the  oven,  set  it  at  375°.  Cream  the  butter  (and  do 
use  butter!)  Gradually  add  sugar,  creaming  until  light  and 
fluffy.  Add  eg^^j  and  beat  hard.  Stir  in  melted  chocolate, 
then  buttermilk  and  vanilla.  Gradually  add  the  cake  flour 
sifted  with  the  salt,  beating  the  mixture  thoroughly  after 
each  addition.  (No,  there^s  no  baking  powder  in  this.) 
Last  of  all,  stir  soda  into  boiling  water  and  stir  into  the 
batter.  You’ll  think  you  are  ruining  it,  but  don’t  be 
alarmed ! Pour  the  extremely  thin  batter  into  a greased  big 
loaf  pan  (9x12x2  inches)  and  bake  at  375°  for  15  minutes, 
then  reduce  heat  to  350°  and  bake  about  30  minutes  longer, 
until  done.  Leave  cake  in  pan  if  you  wish;  or  turn  it  out 
on  a rack  to  cool,  then  put  back  into  its  pan  and  frost  with 
this  delicious  Creamy  Chocolate  Frosting. 


CREAMY 

CHOCOLATE  FROSTING 

1 egg,  beaten  1^  cups  sifted  powdered  sugar 

1 square  (1  ounce)  1 teaspoon  vanilla 

chocolate,  melted  1 tablespoon  cream 

Stir  hot  melted  chocolate  into  egg.  Gradually  add  remain- 
ing ingredients,  beating  well.  Spread  on  the  cool  cake  and 
sprinkle  with  coarsely  chopped  walnuts.  Makes  just 
enough  for  the  cake  described  above. 
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LOU’S  DELIGHT 
DESSERT 

(Mentioned  on  Page  94) 

Frequently  when  serving  a birthday  dinner  for  a grown- 
up, I make  this  ice-box  cake  dessert  instead  of  the  traditional 
birthday  cake.  I like  it  because  it  is  decorative,  different, 
and  complete  in  itself — that  is,  it  does  not  call  for  ice  cream 
as  an  accompaniment!  What’s  more,  it  can  be  made  the 
day  before  the  party  and  kept  in  the  refrigerator  until  time 
for  its  last  minute  whipped  cream  topping.  In  giving  the 
recipe,  I shall  divide  it  into  3 parts  as  follows: 

THE  CUSTARD 

10  tablespoons  cornstarch 
14  teaspoon  salt 
2 teaspoons  vanilla 

THE  CAKE  BASE 
1 lb.  of  pound  cake  1 to  1 14  cups  dry  sherry  wine 

1 No.  2 can  crushed  Vi  cup  coarsely  chopped 

pineapple,  drained  walnuts 

THE  TOPPING  AND  TRIMMING 
1 cup  whipping  cream 
Pineapple  wedges 
Maraschino  cherries 

Make  the  custard  first.  Set  aside  14  cup  of  the  milk,  then 
heat  the  remaining  milk  in  a double  boiler.  Mix  sugar, 
salt,  cornstarch  and  beaten  eggs  with  the  14  cup  cold  milk, 
stir  this  mixture  into  the  hot  milk,  and  continue  to  cook, 
stirring,  until  it  is  thick  and  creamy  and  tastes  “cooked.” 
Set  aside  to  cool;  add  vanilla  when  it  is  partially  cool. 


1 quart  milk 
4 eggs,  beaten 
1 cup  sugar 
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Meanwhile  prepare  the  base:  Cut  the  cake  into  )4-inch 
slices.  Now,  dipping  each  slice  quickly  into  sherry,  arrange 
most  of  the  slices  carefully  over  the  bottom  and  around  the 
sides  of  a large  spring-form  mold  such  as  is  usually  used 
for  ice-box  cake.  Be  sure  that  pan  is  well  lined  with  the  cake. 
Pour  half  of  the  cooled  custard  over  the  cake  in  its  pan. 
Over  this  sprinkle  half  of  the  drained  crushed  pineapple 
and  half  of  the  walnuts.  Next,  dip  the  remaining  slices  of 
cake  in  sherry  and  lay  them  over  the  pineapple  and  nuts. 
Pour  over  them  the  rest  of  the  custard  and  put  the  whole 
thing  into  the  refrigerator  for  several  hours  or  over-night. 

An  hour  before  serving  tirne,  do  the  topping  and  trim- 
ming. That  is,  whip  the  cream  and  sweeten  it;  then  remove 
side  of  spring  pan  and  frost  cake  all  over  with  the  whipped 
cream.  Decorate  vyith  Maraschino  cherries  and  thin  wedges 
or  fans  cut  from  slices  or  chunks  of  canned  pineapple.  Use 
tiny  birthday  candles,  too,  if  you  like. 

Serve  cake  at  table,  cutting  the  slices  fairly  thick  so  that 
they  will  not  shatter.  Serves  14. 

There  are,  of  course,  a number  of  possible  variations  to 
this  recipe.  For  example,  instead  of  sherry  wine,  I fre- 
quently dip  the  cake  slices  into  a mixture  of  1 cup  rum, 

cup  water,  and  1 teaspoon  vanilla.  Sometimes  I replace 
the  crushed  pineapple  with  drained  canned  youngberries. 
Then,  too,  if  I’m  in  a hurry,  instead  of  making  the  custard, 
I sometimes  make  up  2 packages  of  prepared  vanilla  pud- 
ding, using  only  3 cups  of  milk,  however,  so  the  pudding 
will  be  quite  stiff.  In  any  case,  the  dessert  is  a good  one — at 
least  my  guests  are  always  loud  in  their  praise  of  it. 
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MEXICAN 
CHILES  RELLENOS 


{Mentioned  on  Page  100 ) 

These  cheese-stuffed  green  chile  peppers,  so  popular  at  the 
best  Mexican  restaurants,  look  difficult  to  make,  but  are 
really  easy  as  can  be.  What  is  more,  they  can  be  stuffed, 
dipped,  and  fried  several  hours  or  even  a day  ahead  of 
time,  then  reheated  in  the  tomato  sauce  just  before  serving. 

To  make  them,  cut  Monterey  cream  cheese,  or  mild 
American  cheese,  into  domino-shaped  pieces,  about  Vixlxl 
inches.  Wrap  each  piece  in  a strip  of  peeled  green  chile 
pepper,  fresh  or  canned.  Make  a fluffy  batter,  allowing  1 
egg  and  1 tablespoon  flour  for  each  2 whole  green  chiles; 
beat  the  egg  whites  stiff ; beat  the  yolks,  fold  in  the  flour, 
then  fold  yolks  into  whites.  Drop  a cheese-stuffed  pepper 
into  the  batter,  lift  out  with  a spoon  onto  a saucer,  then 
slide  from  the  saucer  into  moderately  hot  oil  (375°)  that’s 
about  IV2  inches  deep  in  a frying  pan.  Turn  immediately. 
(If  you  don’t,  you’ll  find  it  hard  to  make  them  stay  turned 
over!)  Fry  until  golden  brown  all  over.  Drain  on  paper 
towels  and  let  stand.  The  puffy  coating  will  deflate,  but 
don’t  let  that  worry  you. 

Shortly  before  serving  time  make  a thin  sauce  this  way: 
Mince  1 small  onion  and  1 clove  garlic  fine  and  fry  in  a 
little  oil  until  transparent.  Add  2 cups  tomato  puree  (solid 
pack  canned  tomatoes  forced  through  a wire  strainer), 
and  2 cups  chicken  broth  or  meat  stock.  When  boiling, 
season  with  D/2  teaspoons  salt,  kz  teaspoon  pepper  and  1 
teaspoon  oregano  (rub  this  between  the  palms  of  your 
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hands  into  the  sauce).  Place  the  stuffed  chiles  in  the  boil- 
ing sauce  and  heat  about  5 minutes,  until  they  are  heated 
through  and  puffed  up  again.  Serve  with  some  of  the 
sauce.  Allow  2 (or  more)  chiles  rellenos  per  person. 


Speahjng  of  recipes,  many  of  you  \now  about  my  coo\ 
boo\,  “Elena  s Famous  Mexican  and  Spanish  Recipes”  If 
you  haven’t  a copy  and  would  li\e  one,  you  can  find  it  in 
many  boo\  stores;  or  you  may  order  it  direct  from  me. 
Price  is  $1.35  postpaid.  Incidentally,  the  price  of  this  boo\ 
that  you  have  in  your  hands,  “Elena’s  Lessons  in  Living,” , 
is  $1.75  either  in  boo\  stores  or  postpaid  from  me.  Address: 
Elena  Zelayeta,  50  San  Jose  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  California. 
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